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The Conditions of Architectural Achievement. 


OR the realisation 
of high architec- 
tural as of other 
artistic achieve- 
ments, there are 
conditions which 
are quite inde- 

pendent of the artist’s endow- 
ment with original genius, 
energy, and culture. Of these 
we specify, first, the material 
basis—resources; the fund of 
available wealth is one such 
condition. Fine art—fine ar- 
chitecture especially—will not 
easily ever be very cheap. The co-operation 
of many hands, especially when time presses, 
is indispensable; and for best works, the best 
materials,—for largest works, the most un- 
grudged quantities,—are indispensable. Beauty, 
indeed, sometimes seems even & spontaneous out- 
growth of superflaity; and art has appeared to 
thrive as by process of nature,—of evolution, in 
direct consequence of large resources being 
concentrated in few hands; when the rich 
and the powerful, after all lower and more vul- 
gar needs have been satisfied to the full, have 
still found themselves encumbered with wealth, 
with means of enjoyment, of which they grudged 
the idleness, and appealed to the ingenious to 
invent means of making practically fruitfal of 
pleasurable excitement in some form or other. 
Such occasional instances of plethoric abundance 
furnish chances, at least, for abundant experi- 
ments, allow room for numerous and extensive 
failures; and out of the entire harvest of tares, and 
whatever else, all growing up together, posterity 
has not unfrequently found that something has 
come down from a generally base, no doubt, but 
withal a very productive and prolific time, that 
is worth preserving, and for which the world 
may be thankful through all time. 

The contingency of means being granted, 
opportunities come, in the second place, among 
the happy conditions of noble architecture. 
Inigo Jones fell upon evil days; and Wren, in 
this respect at least, upon more fortunate. It is 
not every architect who has a St. Paul’s to re- 
build, and not every general who has even a 
chance of a Waterloo reserved to crown his 
career. Coming at the very contact of transition, 






the half chance was not sufficient. In our own 
days we have probably nothing to complain of so 
far in respect of either head of conditions for 
architectural success—as little of opportunities 
as of resources. Fire has cleared large areas for 
an Exchange, a theatre, and for Houses of Par- 
liament, and the mere growth of the Capital, and 
of its wealth, has been equivalent to the foun- 
dation of a new city, and the movement within 
the church has opened opportunities that even 
Wren might have envied. 

But besides the occasion and the means, there 
are yet other conditions to be postulated before 
the eager energies of the architect can be released 
to have their fall career. In every art the 
patrons will control the artist; it is not only 
that “the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give,””—such is the condition of the acted 
drama,— because 

“ Those who live to please must please to live.” 


The predilection of patrons must and will be 
consulted in every art,—must be dealt with, 


considered, conciliated. Only so in many cases 
can the commission be obtained at all; only so 
can the competition for employment of wealth 
be diverted to a fair extent in favour of archi- 
tecture as against other arts or other unartistic 
employments, as shows, parade, and retinue,—as 
horse-racing, gambling, and go forth. 

It is the condition of truly fine art that we 
are here considering, and we postulate, there- 
fore, for the happiest form of the condition now 
in question,—the sufficient taste of the patron,— 
the patron, who, whether private individual, 
inspirer of a committee of taste, or minister 
practically irresponsible, can give or withhold 
the commission to one art, or to one artist or 
another. 

The good taste, or the sufficient taste supple- 
mented by good sense and good judgment, of the 
patron is a most cardinal condition ; for,— 


‘* That without which a thing is not, 
Is causa sine gud non.” 

It may seem the paradise of an architect that 
he should be independent of this condition 
entirely. Much, no doubt, of the worldly wise 
professional tact of every art is directed to com- 
passing such independence. Lawyers have liked 
to take the suit out of the hands and control of 
clients to an end of unlimited detriment and 
damage; and doctors to stand upon a pro- 
fessional etiquette that will conserve engrossment 
of the patient even at the risk or the sacrifice of 
the patient’s life. These are abuses that have 
no affinity to the assertion of worthy self- 





P indispensable at the first stage of the design. 
Whitehall was but half a chance for Inigo Jones : | ee *: i 





respect ; in many cases, no doubt, the interest 
of art, and of the patron too—quite apart from 
the artist,—will be served by his assertion of 
independence, by daring, by emancipation from 
control, even control that should be most legiti- 
mate. The artist often knows better than the 
patron what will ultimately please him—even 
the patron, to say nothing of the rest of the 
world or posterity,—as the doctor than the 
patient what will ultimately be the best for him 
and cure him ; but the fallibility of human judg- 
ment apart, the arbitrary power that an artist 
has the chance of grasping is sometimes too 
much for mortal virtue, and he himself in his best 
interests may be well pleased to be spared the 
opportunity of helping himself to any extension 
he pleases of an original scheme, of committing 
his employer—national or private—to enter- 


destitute of culture, they are open to be tempted 
on by one taking extravagance after another, until 
@ fashion is established, that has no more rela- 
tion to good taste than crinolines and chignons, 
and that perpetuates itself by simulating a 
natural development, a fictitiously imposing 





harmony with the current of events—the ten- 
dency of opinion. How can even genius with- 
stand such false conditions? Commissions 
must be obtained, and one must be so executed 
as to lead to others; but how, then, for the 
chances and the destinies of truly fine art ? 

Fine taste may pertain to a mere dilettante, 
if you will—that the most truly artistic 
genius may most truly and worthily respect. 
In all the arts, we know that fine apprecia- 
tion is independent of faculty of original in- 
vention or execution; and the musician goes 
home from the opera-house depressed at the 
reception of a work, that is the verdict of 
those who never could invent—of many who 
could never execute—a bar of music,—but that 
he knows too well is a true finding. 

Hence cultured taste in the patron is a con- 
dition of fine works of art, by no means simply 
because it shuts out the chances of selection of 
wrong artist or wrong design. Sympathy in taste 
between artist and patron is a very powerful— 
not incentive alone, but something still more 
important—factor, let us rather say, in the case. 
The most ingenious lawyers have been known to 
admit that they have owed most important re- 
velations of the bearings of a case to the sharp- 
ened and concentrated interest of the client, 
who had no unusual ingenuity or perspicuity of 
mind, and for knowledge of law or equity none 
at all. It isto the fortuitous concurrence of such 
elements—of the competent, the accomplished 
artist, and the worthy patron—that the best 
triumphs of art are due. What a concurrence of 
this kind is not implied in the Sistine chapel,— 
in the combined literary knowledge, philosophical 
and historical insight, and artistic power in the 
Stanze of the Vatican! It was to such a bond 
as uniting sculptor, architect, statesman, Phi- 
dias, Ictinus, and Pericles, that we owe the 
Parthenon and Propylza,—to such concentrated 
harmony, when laymen, like William of Sens, 
co-operated with ecclesiastics, that we must owe 
cathedrals elsewhere besides Canterbury. The 
buildings on the Acropolis might not have been 
so perfect but for the interest in architecture, 








prises that, having been commenced, must be 
completed; this is a temptation that accrues 
most alluringly when a work has been entrusted | 
to him on lax or undefined conditions; and on 
occasion the terms on which it is entrusted may 
be virtually at his own command,—such being 
his exclusive power of executing the work,—such 
the prestige that imposes him upon the world. 
Well-cultivated taste on the part of the patron 
is a condition, then, that is most important and 


The commission once given, bad taste in the 
patron may be overruled—ignored—neglected— 
evaded,—and the able at once and accomplished | 
artist may, by cleverness, daring, energy, nay, 
impudence, get his own way, to the great ad- 
vantage of all the world, and of the patron 
above all. Bat, then, ill taste on the part of the 
patron may throw the work at the beginning, by 
the exercise of his free arbitration, into hands 
that are quite as dexterous in escaping from 
control, but will use independence for making 
bad worse,—for not correcting, but exaggerating 
mischief. 

The taste of the patron is exercised at the 
preliminary stage, partly upon the executed 
works of the master, and partly upon the draw- 
ings and plans—the designs—for the proposed 
work. The uncultured patron will always be 
liable to be misled by drawings—to take the 
best, the most taking drawing, for the best de- 
sign—to be least susceptible of influence by ex- 
postulation—to be swayed by most transitory 











fashion. In fact, when patrons are extensively 


which Pericles may have inherited from the 
Alemzonids, who in their exile rebuilt the 


‘temple at Delphi, and with gratuitous liberality, 


with marble instead of stone. It was probably 
on account of his knowing so much as he did 
that he did not interfere more, while still giving 
the best artist the best aid. Of all the Homeric 
heroes, it is Paris who rejoices most conspicu- 
ously in the ornamental ; whose equipment is as 
decorative in the field as might be expected from 
his being found polishing his arms in his retire- 
ment. We cannot doubt that the poet implies 
that the same sentiment for the ornate ruled in 
his palace—the beautiful palace, which was 
designed—by whom ?—“ by himself, along with 
the men who at that time were most excellent. 
among the artificers of Troy.” (Iliad, vi. 315.) 
Finally, on this head, it is not to be dissem- 
bled, that artist, no less than scientific investi- 
gator, is apt to be encumbered with all the 
besetting Baconian idolatries. His special pre- 
dilections—idols of the cave—have to be kept 
in check by conference, not to say conflict, with 
others; and his professional tendencies may 
themselves, as idols of the tribe, require, above 
all things, the corrective influence of one who, 
by his exemption from these, as non-professional, 
is naturally, and in no unimportant particular, 
in a position of actual advantage. It is a gene- 
rously emphasized declaration of one who stands 
in the very front rank of his own intellectual 
study—of Sir John Herschell—that no art and 
no science can retain long a healthy condition in. 
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which the professional students are not checked 
by the concurrent attention of a well-cultivated 
body of the non-professional. 

There is one more most important condition 
of architectural achievement that still remains 
to be noted, and this is, the stimulus of worthy 
comtemporaries in art, whether as competitive or 
in sympathy. Fine art will only be achieved 
when the artist sets value upon, and has a reason- 
able chance of receiving the finest appreciation. 
Something—much, no doubt—he will always do 
beyond the requirements of the moment, and of 
the general public, for the satisfaction of his own 
soul. No one can suppose that the best possible 
success upon the stage, secured by the actual 
supervision of the author, requires the full de- 
velopment and finish that has been given by 
8 e to “ King Lear.” There is always 
the consciousness, morevver, that the present of 
the architecture is, after all, not a momentary 
present. There must, therefore, or there should 
be, a fand of reflection and a force of feeling em- 
bodied in the work,—a potential energy for 
development during continued contemplation, if 
only for the currency of a lifetime. Still, human 


ferment of the commissions, and no little of the 
control of them, this also we may trust, as 
knowledge, as free discussion, and trained 
experience are extended, is not doomed to be 
entirely or for ever inauspicious. 








HOW JOHN Ye SON OF SMYTH 
BEAUTIFIED Ye HOUSE OF Ye LORDE. 


Ir came to pass in old time that there dwelt 
in the north country a people which was great 
and powerfal, and like them was none other 
nation under heaven. 

And their merchandise was on all seas and in 
all lands; and they were wont continually to 
trade in great ships with the people of all 
kindreds, nations, and languages, in gold and in 
silver, and in silk and in woollen, and in what- 
soever merchandise can be made for money: 
and they waxed exceedingly, and prospered, and 
no poor man was seen among them; for they 
kept them aloof in their cities, in desolate places 
and in miry streets, where the light of heaven 
came not, and where no comfort was. 





nature is weak. The orator who prepares his} And the people dwelt at ease, and governed 
invectives in his study, and practises his intona-| their affairs with discretion; for they had in 
tions in solitude, cannot, however much he may their chief city a talking-house, where chosen 
desire it, give them the ring that they will carry men were placed one against another, and they 
to the ears of his actually present and attentive rest not day or night, but did continually talk for 
rival ; can no more do so than a racehorse could | the good of the whole nation. 

stretch over the two-mile course alone, inthe| Nevertheless this people loved not that which | 
same time as when another is straining forwards is beautiful, neither comprehended it; seeing | 
at his flank. Worthy rivalry is requisite tobring that the men among them wore upon their heads | 
out all the powers; and, under this stimulus, a thing after the likeness of a pot, and their 
work is put into work that may easily escape the women fashioned their heads like nothing in| 
detection of the best criticism of the amateur, heaven or in earth; and their chairs and their | 
but will tell, nevertheless, upon his sentiments | tables, and whatsoever was for use in their dwell- | 
more and more as time goes on,—will secure that ings, were fashioned after no order at all, but in 

continued power of pleasing, which is the last test scrolls and in curls, and in every manner of way 

of all excellence in art. Bitter enough has been that was to no good purpose, so as no man ever 

apt to be the rivalry of artists. How should it saw the like, and there was no sense inthem. | 
be otherwise ? How should contemporaries! Likewise, also, their dwellings were a marvel | 
exactly measure themselves against each other? to look upon, for they made them of burnt clay, | 
They can scarcely be called upon, how then after the same manner, for many miles, one | 
expected, to do so, in the heat of the battle of life , dwelling like unto his fellow, so that it was a 
and struggle for existence; human candour has _ weariness to look upon them; for if one looked | 
its limitation in human weakness, But thediffi- this way, behold, clay walls with square holes | 
culty cannot in fairness be recognised as always in them; and if one looked the contrary way, 

one merely of candour. The point of view of behold clay walls with square holes in them; | 
one artist relatively to another must always be and they dwelt contentedly behind them. 
one of disadvantage, and if he can justly estimate, Now, there arose among this people certain 

his rival, he is often truly disabled from gauging which said, “ Behold now, all ye people, and 
his own qualifications. These are often, by their consider the temples which were builded by 
very nature, as progressive, to as great extent as our fathers aforetime, and which remain unto 
much a mystery to himselfastoothers. He hasa this day; how they be great and high, and cun- 
consciousness of power—of power that has yet to| ningly wrought in all manner of ornament, and 
be developed—he may as yet not know quite in strange devices, right pleasant to behold ; where- 
what direction; he cannot at all judge to what fore build we not them after this manner, that 
extent. When the life-work of both draws toa so our name may go forth among the nations, 
close, he may, having all the field of achievement and our fame may endure under the sun among 
before him, know, and may then admit, the truth. | our posterity? For ye see that we be a byword 
Even in the mean time, however, generous allow- | among the nations touching our buildings, for- 
ance of merit, if not of relative merit, is the due | asmuch as there is no man among us that can 
and the right. The effect of such generosity in build after this sort.” 

emulation goes far to explain the phenomenon of | Then they stirred up the people, so that many 
the appearance of great geniuses in groups. The men of them went forth throughout all the land, 
coincidence of a second noble career enhances the with measuring rods, and with tablets, and with 
development of the first. Raffaelle thanked God | gravers, and with all manner of implements, to 
that he lived at the same time as Michelangelo, | the end that they might measure the buildings 
and with good reason; his best friends recog- | of their forefathers; and the land was overrun 
nized how much his style was modified by | with them. Also, there were among them that 
observation of that of the Florentine, but the | wrote books, and they put into the books all 
emulation may be believed to have had as im. | things whatsoever they had measured, and 
portant an influence upon the development of! divers also which they had not measured, and 
his proper genius as the mere instruction of | there was no end of their books. 

imitation ; telling, as it would, not only on what| And it came to pass when they had measured 
he derived, but also on all that he had of his | every stone which was in their own land, that 
Own most independent and original. And even | they were at their wits’ end; howbeit, they girt 
mere emulation was still farther heightened in up their loins, and'went their way, each one with | 
effect by the confidence that he would be under- | his tablet, and with his graver, and with all | 
stood, be appreciated, by the very genius he was | manner of implements, till they came unto the 





that, over all the land, there are built new tem. 
ples, after the manner of our forefathers, and 
how also that the dwellers in the town of Pug. 
ford, which are our enemies, have built unto 
them a temple on this wise, with large money; 
how also that our own temple is dirty and 
battered, and is at the point to fall, and we are 
in case to be despised in the land: go to, then; 
let us build a temple even as others, after the 
manner of our forefathers, and our fame shall be 
known thereby.” The council also spake con- 
cerning “ the glory of God,” but no man heark. 
ened unto him. 

Then they gave proclamation unto all such as 
were cunning to make buildings after the ortho. 
dox pattern, and promised to him who should 
send to them, by the first of the month of Abib, 
the device of a temple graven on tablets, even to 
him whoso should please them by his device, 
ten shekels of silver and two changesof raiment, 
and furthermore that he should be appointed 
chief artificer to erect the same. But they lied 
unto them. 

And all the artificers, in the eagt and in the 
west, and in the north and in the south, when 
they heard the proclamation, laboured mightily 
unto the going down of the sun to deliver them- 
selves of cunning devices for a temple, and all 
their servants and chief helpmeets sweat night 
and day over the work. And when the chief 
magistrate and the council arose in the morning, 
behold the devices of all the artificers lay upon 
the floor of the council-chamber, so that there 
was no room for a man to turn. 

Then they hung them up, and they were of all 
shapes and devices which had ever been imagined 
by man; and behold they were very costly. And 
the chief magistrate and the council walked up 
and down amongst them, and they shook their 
heads and rent their clothes, and wist not what 
todo. Then they sent all the devices back to them 


|who had sent them, with small thanks, Then 


all the artificers cursed the chief magistrate and 
the council with one voice. 

For, moreover, they had also to pay the 
carriage. 

Then there arose up one of the chief men in 
the town, and said, “ Behold now, there is a 
man whose name is John, which is the son of 
Smyth, which was the son of Jones, which 
dwelleth in the chief city in that quarter which 
is called Myle-ende; seek ye now unto him; 
even he is cunning to devise such a temple as ye 
require.” Then they went with one accord to 
the part of the chief city called Myle-ende, and 
inquired for the said John. And him they found 
in his habitation, where his name was written 
up in letters which no man could read, and all 
things whatsoever that were in his habitation 
were astonishing, for all his chairs and tables 
and whatsoever he had were full of angles and 
juttings and coigns and elbows, so that no man 
could use them with safety; farthermore, they 
were all painted with divers colours fit to knock 
aman down. And John the son of Smyth ap- 
peared unto them half-dressed and with his beard 
hanging down to his waist, and spake roughly 
unto them. And they told him their business, 
and covenanted to give him money. Then it 
came to pass that he knocked off a design in 
double-quick time; and it pleased them, and 
they appointed him chief artificer to oversee the 
work. And this was the fashion of it :— : 

It was seventy cubits long and forty cubits 
wide; and the walls were of burnt clay of all 
manner of colours, in stripes one over the other 
continually; and it was so. And forty cubits 
length was for them who worshipped, and thirty 


‘cubits length was divided therefrom for the 


priest; and it was railed off with a railing fear- 
ful to look upon, for it was all twisted and 
knotted and spiked, to the end the worshippers 


eager to rival, and who, more than ail others, must | 
be competent to appreciate him. That the rival 
did so there is little doubt, though the admission 
may have taken too much the form, in his own 
words or those of his friends, of ascribing 
excellences too exclusively or in too large pro- 
portion to what was borrowed rather than what 
was learnt,—to what was learnt rather than to 
what was suggested to a sensibility that was 
sirgularly apt to respond to such a stimulus, 

As regards our own prospects of art in archi- 
tecture, when we review these conditions of 
success, we are not disposed to anticipate,—to 
recognise a dearth of genius ; we may trust to be 
on a par with, if not better than, our sires. After 





this main condition, wealth and occasion are not 
likely to fail us; generous and stimulative | 
emulation we would hope as little. As regards 
the culture of those with whom rests the con- | 


south country, and there also they measured all 
buildings whatsoever they could find, and they 
left not one stone upon another the which they 
did not measure. For they said, “Lo! these 
are fairer than the buildings of our forefathers.” 
And they that were unlearned and ignorant gave 
credence unto them, and gave them fine gold for 
to build all manner of buildings such as had been 
built before. And if any man took upon him to 
build after his own heart, and so as had not been 
done aforetime, they said, “ Lo! what is this?” 
And they were offended at him. 

Howbeit some of their buildings fell down 
again. 

Now, when these things became known to the 
dwellers in the town that is called Mugford, they 
came together with one consent—that is to say, 
the chief magistrate and the council, being two 
souls in all—and said, “ Ye see, brethren, how 


should not climb over into the holy of holies. 
And the windows were a cubit in width, and they 
were arched with arches four cubits in depth 
above. And the great arches were notched at the 
‘edge after the semblance of a carpenter's saw, 
and they rested on marble columns with chapiters 
and bases; and the size of the colamns was on 
this wise, namely, one cubit high and two cubits 
wide; and it was go. And as for the ceiling, 
there is no colour that was ever known of 
man but it was found thereon; and the beams 
of the ceiling were painted round in rings an 

stripes, after the likeness of a ring-tailed 
opossnm, so that one knew not what to think. 
Moreover, John the son of Smyth contrived also 
a font to stand near the door of the temple, and 
a pulpit to stand near the opposite end; and 
they were supported on columns with chapiters 
and bases howbeit, the columns had been for- 
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gotten, and every chapiter stood upon its base ; 
and he saw that it was good. And round about 
them were cunningly carven figures of apostles 
and saints after their kind; and their likeness 
was as the likeness of the small ape which 
hoppeth upon an instrument of music in the 
streets of the city, even hoppeth for halfpence ; 
in this fashion they were carven. And in the 
windows he placed also images of saints and 
angels after their kind, fashioned in coloured 
glass, and this was the fashion of them; every 
of them stood upon tip-toe, and each of them 
held up two fingers after his kind; and their 
faces were long and thin, and they had no elbows 
or knees, but were fashioned after a wonderful 
manner like nothing that was ever seen on 
earth. And in every part of the building, 
whether it were in clay, or in stone, or in wood, 
did John the son of Smyth cause to be cut and 
sunk many round holes, so as that the whole 
building was full of round holes; divers of the 
windows also were of round holes, with lesser 
ones about them. And on the onter side of the 
temple he did cause to be carved many beasts 
and horrible monsters, such as never were seen 
since the creation of the world unto this day,— 
no, nor ever shall be; and all the world won- 
dered after the beasts. And on the roofs of it, 
and at the height of the tower of it, he caused 
to be placed wonderful erections of iron of 
fantastic shapes, even as though a grove of 
plants were sprouting from the roofs; insomuch 
that the people wondered. 


Also beside the holy of holies he placed an| an unprecedented increase in the amount of | 


instrument of music, even an organ, embellished 


after a marvellous manner, and painted about’ probably, to a greater degree than in any other | 
with paintings of angels, and their wings were city in this country of similar dimensions. The | 


red on the one side and green on the contrary 
side, and they bore every one a domestic utensil 


H. A. Nisbet, is much more simply treated. The 
exterior is an echo of the interior arrangements, 
and suitable fora Presbyterian place of worship, 
where galleries are required. To carry out the 
successful design in its entirety would evidently 
cost more than its rival, and without its spire 
the result would be lame and impotent. 

The Free West Church, Perth, by Mr. J. 
Honyman, has a well-developed spire, the parts 
of which are happily combined. So far as 
appears from the drawing, the body of the 
church is greatly subordinated to the spire. 

The church for the Rev. D. K. Guthrie, by 
Mr. J. W. Smith, is good in intention, but feeble 
in execution ; it lacks emphasis in the detail, and 
the side porch and vestry are very unhappily 
combined. 

It hardly requires a reference to the catalogue 
to ascertain that “Trinity Church, Irvine,” is 
the work of Mr. F. T. Pilkington; his designs 
possess a peculiar character of their own, and 
they make effective and striking drawings. On 
analysing the detail, it will be found unusually 
large in proportion to the size of the buildings, 
so that every item of decoration claims atten- 


his whole forces at once, and thus it is that his 
designs, though out of the common run, begin to 
pall the appetite by excess of piquancy. One 
| does not desire to have every dish highly spiced ; 
,an admixture of plainer food gives zest to the 
| remainder, and is better for the constitution. 

The introduction of railways has given rise to 





| hotel accommodation in Edinbargh, and that, 


additional accommodation so provided is, how- 
ever, far from being satisfactory; the expedient 


tion; there is no reserve, the architeet displays | 


cast and is sparingly applied. The combination 
is happily effected, and the mansion is elegant 
yet homely, and comfortable-looking. 

The villa by Mr. W. Richardson is large enough 
to be styled a mansion. It is one of the best 
examples of Gothic applied to domestic pur- 
poses that has been produced north of the 
Tweed. There is no exuberance of detail, and 
the proportion and distribution of the parts are 
well considered. 

“ Ballikinran House, Stirlingshire,” is a dig- 
nified baronial residence, by Mr. David Bryce. 
The offices attached to it are carried out with 
such a degree of munificence as to make them 
as important @ group as many a mansion. 

“ Blair-Drummond House,’ by Mr. J. C. 
Walker, is not satisfactory. Having an entirely 
new mansion, upon a large scale, to design, the 
architect should have sought for unity and 
, dignity of effect; he has, however, cut up his 
| fagade into a multiplicity of parts that suggest 
the idea of patchwork and alterations upon an 
old fabric. As usual with most of the large 
mansions now erected in Scotland, it is in the 
Baronial style introduced into the country by 
|French architects when it was a separate 
| kingdom. 

Mr. Walker also exhibits a view of the 
“Waverley Hydropathic Institution, near Mel- 
rose,” which is well arranged and suitable for 
the purpose intended, and will at the same time 
, be an ornament to the neighbourhood of this 
favourite summer resort. 











BEHAVIOUR OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


| Srr,—* A Builder” in your last number asks 
| for information as to the behaviour of Portland 
|cement under somewhat vaguely described cir- 


} 


in his hand; also the pipes of the organ had adopted has (with ove exception) been to extem- | gamstances. 


suffered from an erysipelas. And over all the 


| porise two or three adjoining dwellings into a 


All dangerous developments of that cement 


temples likewise he caused to be painted what hotel, and of necessity the internal arrangements | g pice generally from defective manufacture, the 


he affirmed to be ancient religious texts; how- 
beit no soul did fructify by the same, for they 
were in unknown characters so as no man was able 
to make so much as a head or a tayle thereof. 
And when John the son of Smyth had con- 
cluded the temple, all were of diverse minds 


are very inconvenient. The one example of an 
entirely new building having beeu produced is 
' called “The Edinburgh”; it occupies a convenient 
and conspicuous position in Princes-street, but 
it is far from being a model, either as regards 
| internal arrangement or external effect. There 


} 


| more frequent being that arising from an excess 
| of carbonate of lime, which, when de-carbonized, 

has a strong aflinity for moisture, and in the 
| process of slaking exerts its inherent mechanical 
| force in the displacement of the materials with 
| which it may be in contact; hence cracks and 





concerning it. And some said that it was a are three designs for hotels exhibited ; one of | yyheavals, or other dislocations in brickwork and 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever, and again them is to be erected towards the west end of | plastering. The peculiar effect of being confined 
some said profanely that it was hideous, and | Princes-street, and is designed by Mr. Lessels: to the horizonal joints is doubtlessly due to 
other some that it would not stand. But John | the ground floor is occupied by shops, presenting their containing a larger undivided amount of 
the son of Smyth said to the chief magistrate, a field of glass uninterrupted by any visible sup- | mortar than the vertical ones. In this case the 
“ Did I not covenant to erect a temple for thee, ports for the superstructure. Above this are cement must have been bad, and would have 
and have I not accomplished my covenant? If four stories, Italian in style, and the roof is broken peen rejected under more careful supervision. 
so be that it stand not, or thy people like it not, into the form of a mansard in'the centre. The | Although endeavouring thus to explain the 


DEER ER oa e 


what isthatto me? Pay me that thou owest!” | whole elevation is flat, tame, and commonplace, | gourge of the evil results in question, I do not 


And they gave him paper whereupon was 
graven “I promise to pay,” and he went on his 
way rejoicing. 





ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY.* 


_ Tur display of architectural drawings this year 
18 more than usually meagre. 

The churches are all of small dimensions, and 
are thirteenth-century Gothic in style: (itis rarely 
that we see one designed in any other at the 


| and the combination of the parts (particularly the 
horizontal architraves over arched windows) is 
crude and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Dick Peddie exhibits a design for a hotel 
in connexion with the North British railway 





| wish it to be assumed that all similar defects are 
| due to bad cement. On the contrary, many of 
| minor degree are brought about by bad or 
|careless workmanship, such as those arising 
from imperfect wetting of the bricks, and the 


In con- 


| station, and, in the drawing, the space being | stil] more reprehensible practice of plastering a 


formed into a market is represented as oceu- | new coat of cement on an old one. 


‘pied by a bazaar, of two stories in height, with 
open court in the centre, and a promenade above | 
_on the level of Princes-street. The idea of form- 
_ing the roofs of the market-stalls into a terrace | 
walk is a happy one, and would go far towards 


sequence of the former bad reputation of Port- 
land cement many sins of omission and com- 
mision were laid to its charge of which it was 
entirely innocent. A case occurred in my own 
experience which, without investigation, would 


present time,) and they only vary in the mode of remedying the error of placing the market on | have materially increased the doubtful feeling 
applying the well-known features of the style, | the site it now occupies. The hotel isalight and as to its safeness. I will shortly describe the cir- 


some of them having more or less of a leaning 
towards the French variety of it. 

Mr. Robert Anderson exhibits an exterior 
and interior view of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kelso ; it is a decided advance upon his former 
efforts, which, though correct enough, were 
heavy and ungraceful. We have here a well- 
proportioned, carefully-detailed little church, 
With aisles, chancel, and bell turret of purely 
English character. There is no effort at origin- 
ality, but it is more satisfactory than some other 
designs where a strenuous endeavour has been 
made to attain that end. 

The M‘Cheyne Memorial Church at Dundee 
seems to have been the subject of a competition, 
the successful competitors being Messrs. Pil- 
kington & Bell. The design is such as would be 
attractive to a building committee, and looks 
better on paper than it will do in execution. It 
has a spikey-looking spire, and the body of the 
church is broken up into parts in a manner that 
does not seem to be called for by the require- 
ments of the interior. The doorway, with its 
®quare, angular label moulding and cusped 
Spandrels, is not in keeping with the other 
detail, and the general effect is somewhat over- 
Strained, 

The second design in the competition, by Mr. 


nee 





| cheerfal-looking building, of French character. 

Mr. Robert Matheson exhibits a design for a 
“grand National Hotel,” on the same site, but 
he does not propose to interfere with the market. | 
The elevation is a repetition of the General | 
Post-office, with slight alterations in the fene- 
stration, and the substitution of louvre for flat 
roofs on the pavilions. 

The building of a hotel or other structure, if | 
possessed of any architectural merit, on the site| 
indicated, would be a manifest improvement to a 
conspicuous part of the city; it would hide the 
unsightly back and adjuncts of the northern 
division of Bridge-street, and produce a more 
harmonious combination of lines than exists at 
present. 

Glengyle-terrace, now in course of erection, 
by R. D. McGregor, is an instance of a builder 


cumstances, 

Some years ago I was requested to examine a 
first-class engineering work, in the execution of 
which alarming results had arisen from the use 
of Portland cement and Suffolk bricks. The 
most careful examination failed to discover any 
cracks or flaws in the cement, notwithstanding 
the existence in the most aggravated forms of 
displaced and distorted brickwork. Further in- 
vestigation proved that the mischief had been 
caused by the bricks, and from the materials of 
which they were made having been imperfectly 
washed ; and I convinced those interested that to 
that cause alone was due the unfortunate waste 
of labour and materials. The work consisted of 
several hundred piers, on which were to have 
been built groined arches; and it was fortunate 
that the discovery was made before the arches 
were turned. As it was, the loss amounted to 





being his own architect, and the result is what 
might have been expected in the circumstances. 
The detail is weak and ineffective, and a long 
line of horizontal cornice breaks abruptly into an 
efflorescence of octagonal turrets at one end of it. 

“ Glenmayne House, Galashiels,” by Mr. Dick 
Peddie, is not a very remarkable mansion, in the 
Scottish baronial style. 

More worthy of notice is “Craigend, near 
Liberton,” by Messrs. Pilkington & Bell. The 
general ontline is that of a Scotch baronial 


several hundred pounds. I should mention that 
the cement used was of first-rate quality, and 
had been severely tested by a system of testing 
which I had been instrumental in establishing. 
This lucky discovery led to an increased con- 
fidence in using the cement, and establishing 
the efficiency of the tests. 

In my work on Portland cement I have fully 
described the best mode of testing, so as to 
avoid the danger of using faulty cement. 





residence but the detail has a French Gothic 





* See p. 182, ante. 
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ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 


OFFICES, LONDON.* 


THERE is a project by Colonel Clarke, R.E., 
Director of Works in the Admiralty, which is 
attached to the report, though it does not appear 


to have received much discussion from the Com- 


missioners; but it seems to give a prospect of 


meeting necessary Conditions. It occupies the 
whole of the Western site from Spring-gardens 
to Great George-street, bounded by the main 
street on one side, and by the Park on the 
other; thus affording the most important ad- 
vantage of concentrating the whole of the 
public offices into one continuous block, well 
isolated from any other buildings. It is dif- 
ficult to overrate the importance of this for 
the three points of convenience, health, and 
security; and as this area is greater than what 
is required for the public offices alone, Colonel 
Clarke utilizes it by providing accommodation 
for a regiment 
infantry, thus taking the opportunity of effecting 
another great public improvement,—namely, the 


removal of two barracks from two sites confessed 


to be inconvenient and inappropriate for both 
civil and military reasons, and placing them in 
positions peculiarly suitable both for public con- 
venience and for the benefit of the troops. It 
appears from the evidence of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, 
that if there are to be Guards at the Horse 
Guards, it is very desirable for the health of the 
troops that the regiments supplying them should 
be quartered nearer than they are at present. 

The plan in the previous number of the Builder 
is virtually the same as Colonel Clarke’s, 
modified only in detail and not in principle. In 
Colonel Clarke’s plan — we now give), 
although the position of the Horse Guards is 
made the central feature of the whole, the 
existing building is proposed to be removed. 

In the revised plan, in accordance with the 
ideas before suggested, it is retained, and raised 
a story, and otherwise made more important in 
character, and the square on its west side is 


completed by two flanking blocks of buildings of 
similar character, containing official houses for | 
such of thegreat officers of State as should live on | 


the spot, and for a suite of official reception-rooms 
common to all. The official houses are thus placed 
together in a central and ble position. | 
The Horse Guards’ parade is altogether altered 

by it, for to make @ square at all well propor- 

tioned, it is necessary to bring the flanking build- 

ings closer together than the existing flanking 
block of Kent’s original design would allow ; and 
as, moreover, that block interferes with the in- | 
ternal roadway of the whole mass, it is proposed | 
to remove it. But there is plenty of room for | 
the parade outside the square; a space can be 
formed between the new Foreign Office and the | 
cavalry barrack proposed in this plan, 800 ft. | 
long and 200 ft. broad, which is sufficient for an 
ordinary battalion to stand in line. The smaller 
Square might thus be reserved as a site for) 
national trophies and monuments. 

On the north side of this central part of the | 
whole site it is proposed to place the Admiralty | 
and War-office, and a barrack for a regiment of 
cavalry, as proposed by Colonel Clarke. 
space available is not more than is requisite for | 
providing the accommodation stated in the report 
to be required for these two departments. The | 
northern boundary is drawn so as to afford, by a | 
Street direct into the park, a view from Charing- 
Cross along the Mall towards Buckingham Palace. 
The triangular space further north is reserved 
for general refreshment-rooms for the whole of 
the offices. 

On the south side of the Horse Guards it is 
proposed to place the whole of the buildings con- 
nected with the Treasury, Pay, and Audit Offices, 
and also the Office of Works. South of this 
again, that is, in line with the New Foreign and 
India Offices, are the Colonial Office and Board 
of Trade, 

And at the extreme south of the whole site, 
abutting on Great George-street, are the Home 
Office, Poor Law Board, Council Offices, Civil 
Service, and other Royal Commission Offices; 
and also space for the head quarters of the me- 
tropolitan police, and barracks for a battalion of 
infantry. 

_ The whole of this general arrangement is quite 
in accordance with Colonel Clarke’s project. 
There is another plan with the report, bearing 
the name of the chief commissioner for public 
works, which proposes to occupy nearly the same 











* See p. 180, ante. 


of cavalry and a battalion of 


ground, but is wanting in the great character- 
istic of Colonel Clarke’s, that of isolating them 
from other buildings and grouping them round 
the Horse Guards’ site, although the Horse 
Guards itself is retained in it. The details of 
the arrangement of the various offices in the 
group are also somewhat different in this latter 
plan from Colonel Clarke’s. In his the Home 
Office, Poor-law Board, Council Offices—in fact, 
all those departments connected with the in- 
ternal administration of Government at home— 
are grouped together, and placed nearest to the 
Houses of Parliament; these are the depart- 
ments into the detail of whose duties Parliament 
enters more than of any others, and therefore if 
any are to be nearer Westminster than others, 
they are the ones. 

Then the Colonial Office and the Board of 
Trade (which deals with the commerce of the 
country) should naturally be grouped together 
with the Indian and Foreign Offices. The 
Treasury (also the office of the Prime Minister), 
and the Pay Office, and Audit Office, and Office 
of Works, being more or less common to all the 
other departments, should naturally be placed 
_ together and near the centre of the group. And 
finally, all parties are agreed that the Com- 
_mander-in-Chief’s Office, the War Office, and the 
Admiralty should be in contiguous buildings. 
The troops are placed on the flanks of the whole 
group, on the Park side, so as to have easy 





plan differs from Colonel Clarke’s is that the 


blocks of buildings are placed as far as prac- 


ticable in a north and south direction, so as 


being to allow the sun to shine on both sides of them; contain 


a condition considered by hygienists and archi- | 
tects as essential in the climate of England to_ 
the good preservation both of the buildings, 
themselves, as well as of the persons who in- 
habit them. It is a condition which has passed | 
into a proverb even in Italy, how much more 
essential is it in the cold dull days of an English 


| Spring. It is farther advantageous in this plan, | 


that it facilitates the provision of a continuous 

street from end to end of the whole group of | 
offices, which affords a means of quiet, secure | 
internal communication without dependence 

upon either the main streets or the Park; and in 

a still growing country like Great Britain, the 

duties of the respective departments of which 

must vary and become sometimes interchanged | 
with each other from time to time, it is desirable 

that the public buildings should be tolerably 

uniform in arrangement, and capable of such 
alterations without great difficulty. 

The question of the reconstruction of the main 
street from Charing-cross to Westminster does 
not necessarily form part of this plan, but as it 
has been so much discussed in the report, and is 
projected in Colonel Clarke’s plan, it seems 
necessary to mention it. The difficulty of deal- 
ing with it lies chiefly in the fact before men- 
tioned, that it does not lead direct either to the 
Abbey or to the Houses of Parliament, but just 
between the two. The endeavour to meet this. 
by a supplementary street leading direct to the 
Abbey would not do away with the defect in the 
main street: it would be better to acknowledge | 


building, and so opening out the west side of| 
Westminster Hall, and by improving Old Palace | 
Yard. 

As the Victoria Tower forms the really promi- | 
nent termination to the view down the street,— | 





access to the parade ground. 
Another point of detail in which the first | 


not interrupt the general view along the street, 
which it is essential should be preserved. 

The mode of dealing with the site on the 
eastern side of the main street, so as to insure, 
as far as practicable, that the private buildings 
abutting on the street shall be of a character 
tolerably suitable to the site and also for pro- 
viding suitable openings from it to the river 
embankment, is a question more for the Com- 
missioners of Public Works and the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Works than for the Public 
Offices project. The site would no doubt be 
occupied partly by private houses and partly by 
shops and offices connected with the Public 
Offices and with Parliament; the part towards 
the sonth end is particularly suitable for private 
offices, lying as it does between two great 
thoroughfares and close to a station on the 
Underground Railway. 

Upon the whole, then, to the problem put 
forward in the beginning of this paper :—Given, 
a certain number of public departments, each 
requiring a certain area of ground for its ac- 
commodation, to provide for them in a manner 
that shall unite convenience, sentiment, and 
beauty in the highest practicable degree. The 
| reply to the first point in the question seems to 
| be to do that which would naturally occur to 
| anybody as the first and plainest idea, namely, to 
| extend the area already occupied by the existing 
_ Public Offices, utilizing the existing buildings as 
much as possible. It is what a great manu- 
facturer would do if he were proposing to con- 
|centrate several scattered establishments into 
one whole; he would obtain an area round the 
|most suitable one of them large enough to 
all his establishments articulately 
arranged, and to isolate them from other build- 
ings. Very considerable sums have been spent 
by our manufacturers to gain this area and this 





isolation, and probably the only regret any one 


has felt in the matter has been at not having 
spent more money in gaining them more fally at 
first. 

The Government have an area partly occupied 
by Public Offices, and very suitable for exten- 
sion to contain all of them, arranged in proper 
symmetry and isolated. Thisis Colonel Clarke’s 
proposition. The total cost of it appears more 
than that of any of the other projects; but 
besides its intrinsic merits, it provides for more 
than any of the other projects. It provides for 
two much-needed barracks, to obtain which 
independently would cost the country much 
more than in this manner ; and for official houses 
for certain of the great officers of State which, 


though acknowledged to be an important part of 


the reconstruction of the Public Offices, is not 
definitely provided for in any of the other pro- 
jects. Furthermore, against the total expense 
must be set off the occupation by public build- 
ings of the site of King-street, which, though it 
must be paid for in some shape or other, is left 
unoccupied in the other projects; it is so much 
area saved in some other direction. The total 
area proposed to be occupied, is not more than 
is reasonably necessary to afford sufficient light 
and air to the great mass of buildings ; and the 
total expenditure may be spread over a great 
extent of years if desired, because, although new 


The and provide for it by removing the Law Courts , buildings are shown on the sites of the present 


Treasury and Admiralty Offices, the existing 
buildings can be occupied without interfering 
with other parts of the whole project. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than quote 
Colonel Clarke’s own statement about his pro- 


if there was a building of somewhat correspond. ject, to show how he meets the general question 
ing bulk and character on the Westminster of this great architectural problem. 


College side of the Yard, the two together would | 
form a tolerably fitting architectural termination | 
to the main approach to Westminster,—it wou!'d 


“ At a cost of 4,000,000l. it effectually carries 
out consolidation. No thoroughfare of trailic 
separates one building from the other, whilst 


thus appear to do what it does in reality,—to lead | covered inter-communication gives easy access 


to the two great national buildings. It will, 
probably not be disputed that in such case the | 
most effective arrangement would be to have, 
one broad street throughout the whole length | 
from Charing-cross to Westminster. Colonel 
Clarke’s plan provides such a street of about 
150 ft. in width from house to house. This is 
wider than necessary, even for the great traffic 
passing along it, and very wide for the conve- 
nience of foot passengers crossing, but it is 
not too wide for the effect of the proposed 
buildings on either hand; for the Government 
buildings on the west side will be at least 60 ft. 
high, and the buildings on the east side, if 
private, will not probably be less, considering 
the value of the ground. It might be practicable 
to divide it into three distinct roadways sepa- 
rated by lines of trees, which would afford shelter 





for the foot passengers in crossing and yet would 


throughout the whole. ; 

It provides for all the departments, with the 
addition not contemplated in the other proposals 
of state residences for certain ministers, offices 
for the head-quarters of the metropolitan police, 
quarters for detachments of Guards and house- 
hold cavalry, thus leaving for other appropriation 
St. George’s Barracks, and facilitating the re- 
moval of those at Knightsbridge. 

Not interfering with the private property on 
the river side of Parliament-street, it leaves those 
sites free for occupation by the very large class 
of persons, such as parliamentary agents, rail- 
way engineers, &c, whose employment is in 
direct and intimate connexion with the business 
and proceedings of Parliament. 

The alternative plans require a large amount 
to be expended in the purchase of land and de- 
molition of houses previously to the commence- 
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ment of any building operations. According to 
this plan, building can be at once begun without 
a material disturbance of the public departments, 
and a far less immediate outlay is necessary for 
the acquisition of land. 

In the alternative plans the cost of widening | 
Whitehall, &c., will be eventually a direct charge 
upon the public, while in this plan the State will 
secure this advantage without making it the 
subject of exceptional expenditure. 

While by this plan a much larger area will be 
devoted to the public than under the other, the 
cost per acre will not exceed that of the least 
expensive of the alternative schemes. 

This design interfering little with private pro- | 
perty and interests, releases a larger amount of | 
public property for fature disposal. 

Taken as a general design to be gradually | 
carried out, it offers superior facilities for partial | 
or continuous execution.” 1. B.C, | 





i 


STRAINS IN GIRDERS. 


Tue employment of wrought-iron in girders, 
bridges, and roofs, has increased greatly of late | 
years ; and it is, therefore, very desirable that | 
every one who has the designing of such struc- | 
tures should be able to calculate readily the 
strains on the several parts. In some cases the | 
determination of the strains by analytical methods | 
becomes very laborious, and a method represent- 
ing to the eye the relative proportions which the 
various strains on different parts of a structure 
bear to one another is extremely advantageous, 
as it enables the designer to see at a glance 
where the structure may be either too weak or 
unnecessarily strong. 

Mr. Humber, who is the author of many) 
standard books on engineering subjects, has 
rendered a great service to the architect and | 
engineer by producing a small work,* especially 
treating on the methods of delineating the 
strains on iron beams, roofs, and bridges, by 
means of diagrams. The only figure required to 
be drawn besides straight lines, is the parabola, 
for the easy delineation of which several methods 
are given at the end of the book. 

When a beam is subjected to a strain arising 
from a weight acting at any point, it is generally 
necessary to consider the effect of that weight 
upon some other point than the one at which it 
acts. This effect is proportional to the distance 
of that other point froc: the weight itself. Thus, | 
if a beam as AB (fig. 1), is fixed at A, and loaded 
with W at B, the strain at A is proportional to 
the length AB, and is represented by the pro- 
duct of W multiplied by the length AB, which is 
called the moment of W about A. 

So also W x BD, is the moment of W about D, ' 
and represents the strain produeed by W upon 
the point D, Let AC represent the quantity | 
W AB; draw BC; then the moment of rupture | 
at any point D is represented to the same scale 
by the vertical line DE. 
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Fie. 1. 


When the beam AB (fig. 2) is uniformly loaded 
along its entire length (J) with a weight, w, for | 
every unit of length, then wil is the total weight | 
supported by the beam. Let AC represent 
4wl?, which is the moment of rupture at A; draw | 
the parabola CEB ; then the moment of rupture | 
at any point D is represented by the vertical 
ordinate DE. 


Cc, 





Fia. 2. 
When a beam, AB (fig. 3), whose length is 1, 


middle is } W.l: let this quantity be repre- 
sented by the vertical WC; join AC, BC; then 
the moment of rupture at D is represented by 





vary as the secants of the angles of inclination 
to the horizontal, and may be determined 
geometrically in the following manner. Let B 
be any point on the curved flange, FBE the 


tangent at B; draw ED horizontal, and of su¢h 
length as to represent on scale the quantity,— 


Moment of rupture at B. 
Depth of girder at B. 








the vertical DE. 
Draw the vertical line DF, and the line FE wil} 


c 
Pe ee 
me 5 + rs) ¥ 
= then represent the amount of strain on either 


Fra. 8. flange at B; that is,— 


When the load is uniformly distributed over 
the entire beam AB (fig. 4), the moment of = ore ere = 
rupture at the centre, ©, is } wl?: let CD epth of girder at 5. 
represent this quantity, and draw the parabola Open-webbed or lattice girders are constructed 
ADB; then the moment of rupture at D is re-| with two flanges or “booms” connected by 
presented by the ordinate DE. diagonal braces, which form the web, and divide 
the booms into bays. When any load is placed 
on the girder between the two extremities of a 
bay, that bay becomes a separate girder. The 
strains on the braces which constitute the web 
act in the direction of their length ; those in. 
clined down to the nearest support being in a 
state of compression, while those inclined down 
from the nearest support are in astate of tension ; 
the girder being loaded symmetrically. The 
Fia, 4. strains at the several points of a lattice girder 
: can be shown by drawing the diagram as before 

These four examples are the simplest that | described according to the method of distributing 
occur in practice, and all others are variations or | the load, when the vertical ordinates drawn from 
combinations of them. In the work before us| the points where the braces are united to the 
nearly all possible varieties of arrangement of booms will give the relative values of the strains 
load are discussed and the diagrams worked out. at those points. 

With practice the diagrams can generally be, A roof principal is a bent girder in which the 
readily drawn for each particular case, although Jower boom consists of chords of one curve, and 
in some cases it would be easier to calculate the the upper boom of chords of another curve 
algebraical formulz than to construct the having a less radius than the former. The braces 
diagram. }are alternately vertical and inclined. The 

Besides the moments of rupture there is the moment of rupture at the centre is obtained 
“shearing” force which acts upon a loaded from the formula, and gives the ordinate of the 
beam, and is due to the transmission of the parabola at its vertex ; and the ordinates drawn 
vertical pressure of the load to the points of from the several points of junction on the girder 
support, tending to cause contiguous vertical will give the relative values of the strains, 
sections in the beam to slide overeach other. The —_Jron bridges are generally formed of flat seg- 
resistance toshearing is proportional tothe areaof mental arches, with open spandrel bracing. 
section subjected to that force. In the case ofa When the arch is a flat segment of a circle it 
beam fixed at one end and uniformly loaded, the may be considered as very nearly a parabola ; in 
shearing force at A (fig. 1) is wl: let this be re- | which case the only strain on the spandrel is the 
presented by AC; join CB; then the ordinate vertical pressure of the load supported by the 
DE represents the shearing force at any (top horizontal member. If we call v the rise of 
point D. | the arch, or versine, | its span, and w its load 
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out, the shearing force is 0 in the centre, and is 
/represented by } wl at each end. To show this 


| the beam to the inclined lines EC or ED will 


(BD being drawn vertical), and for any inter- 


its vertex at A. In the same way the value of | 
| this force can be determined in other arrange. | 
,ments of the load. 


_ should be about one-twelfth of the span, in order to 


If a beam, AB, is supported at each end, and 
loaded in the centre by a weight, W, the shearing | 
force at any point on the beam is equal to } W. 
When the beam AB is loaded uniformly through- 


on a diagram, draw at each end AC and BD 
vertical, and each equal to} wl; join C and D 
with the middle point, E, of the beam ; then the 
ordinate drawn vertically from any point F on 


give the value of the shearing force at F. 

In the case of a beam supported at both ends, 
and subject to a distributed load moving from | 
A to B, the shearing force at B is } wl=BD 


mediate points is represented by the ordinates 
of a parabola drawn through A and D, and having 





In applying the method of diagrams to flanged | 
girders, arches, or suspension bridges, an outline 
sketch must be first drawn to scale ; its cross- 
section and weight must then be determined. The 
central depth of straight independent girders 


secure the greatest-economy of material. If they 
are fixed firmly at the ends the depth may be 
much less. Girders having curved flanges or 
“booms,” as bowstring girders, arches, or sus- 
pension chains, should have their depths propor- 
tioned to the moments of rupture, which will 
give them the form of a parabola. In deter- 
mining the moments of rupture of flanged 
girders, the resistance of the web being small is 
generally omitted from the investigation; for 
those having parallel straight flanges, the strains 
are equal on the two flanges, at any vertical 
section, but opposite in their nature, and will 
vary as the moments of rupture. The amount 
of the strain at any vertical section is found 





is supported at each end and loaded in the centre 
by a weight, W, the moment of rupture at the 





* “*A Handy-book for the Calculation of Strains in 


dividing the moment of rupture by the distance 
apart of the centres of gravity of the sections 
of the two flanges. The strain which the web 
has to sustain at any vertical section is equal to 
the shearing force developed at that section. 








Girders and similar Structures, &c.”” By W. H 
Assoc, Inst. C,E. Lockwood & Co. London, we 





In girders having curved flanges the strains } 


per unit of length; the compression at the 
crown is 

wi? 

8v 
and the compression at any other point (at 
distance y from the centre) is 


wil? \* : 
AC Rac 

This last expression also gives the value of 
the thrust at the abutments, where y = 4/. In 
this case, the load is uniform throughout the 
entire length of the bridge. For a moving load 
the calculation is not so simple. 

In suspension-bridges, with uniform horizontal 
load, the main chains will assume a curve which 
is very nearly a parabola, the tension on which 
at the centre is the same as that given above 


|for the arch. The tension at any other point is 


found by multiplying the tension at the middle 
by the secant of the angle which a tangent to 
the chain, at that point, makes with the hori- 
zontal. The tension on the suspension-rods, if 
vertical, is of equal amount, and is found by 
dividing the weight which each chain supports 
by the number of rods. The pressure on the 
towers is determined by means of a simple 
diagram. When the load is a moving one, the 
chains are liable to disfigurement, which may be 
prevented, either by an auxiliary girder from 
pier to pier, by fixing the chains to the top of 
the towers (when there are several spans), Of 
by inserting diagonal bracing between the road- 
way and chains. r 
Mr. Humber has not attempted any investiga 
tion in his book, but only gives the results ob- 
tained in the treatises which have been written 
on the several subjects referred to; his object 
having been to facilitate the calculations that 


by | must be made, in order to secure the stability of 


a structure. 





Mr. Simpson, C.B.—The death of Mr. 
Simpson, the engineer of the Carlisle and other 
Waterworks, is announced. 
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THE (ALBERT) MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


In continuation of my “ Notes” on gemmed 
and enamelled art-objects now on loan at the 
Museum, I would draw attention to the spirited 
little harlequin, lent by Mr. Beresford Hope, the 
body formed of a baroque pearl with enamelled 
limbs and head, the face bearing a most mirth- 
provoking grin. The figare, which is enriched 
with gems, is planted firmly on one foot, the 
other extended in air, and rests upon a small 
octagonal base of white carnelian, in a setting of 
enamel, the whole being mounted on a 
slab of onyx, a8 if intended to serve as a a 
weight. To Mr. Hope we are also indebted far 
the Plasma* cup, on gilt metal tripod of terminal 
figures set with precious stones; the charming 
vinaigrette, in form of a book, with chain and 
ring for suspension, having on one side an 
enamelled Cupid among flowers on a ground of 
deep blue translucent enamel set round with 
pearls; and, in the barbaric grandeur style, the 
silver-gilt scent-bottle of peculiar form, incrusted 
with turquoises and garnets ; the latter of a most 


and a mantle-clasp with pendent pearls, Hunga- 
rian eighteenth century, are less “ barbaric” in 
their grandeur ; but the necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelets of present century work, show so many 
instances of utter want of taste, that one can 
but regret the toil and care that have been be- 
stowed upon them to so little good result. The 
enamelling is, in many portions, extremely deli- 





cate and jadicious, both as to form and colour; 
but the continually repeated scroll of pearls | 
strung on gold wire, is such a terribly primitive | 
mode of ornamentation, and is quite out of keep-_ 
ing with the careful enamelling. All the pieces. 
of necklace and ear-rings are made alike on both 
sides; now this is quite correct for the latter, 
but for the former it would seem to be a 

mistake, as rendering it uncomfortable to wear, 
and preventing it from lying flat on the neck; 
and can anything be more dreadful in point 
of taste, than the gold and white-enamel curly 
little “ Agnus Dei,” which forms the pendant 
to the necklace! The lamb is hung up by its 
back, with the feet unsupported; has three 
square gems set in its side, a pearl hanging from 
beneath its body, and a thick curve of gold blood 





rich, ruby-like hue. There is likewise a large 
ivory cup and cover, or tankard, carved on one 
side with an equestrian figure of an emperor 
piercing an enemy, both figures being fully clad 
in richly-chased armour: the lance entering 
above the breastplate of the fallen foe, makes 
one exclaim involuntarily, in the speech of the 
old Romans, “ Habet!” On the other side of 


the tankard, the arms of Holland and motto, 


“Je maintiendrai,” are carved in a free bold 
style; on the cover is a plumed helmet by way 
of handle; the date is the seventeenth century. 

To Mr. J. Heywood Hawkins belong the finger- 
ring of Indian manufacture, cut out of red 
carnelian, the centre set with diamonds and 
emeralds; the crystal spoon and fork, mounted 
in gold and set with rabies—another instance that 
formerly forks were treated merely as luxurious 


flowing from its chest into a sacrificial cup, which 
| is fixed on to the end of the gold-blood stream. 
|Compare this jewelry with the delicate work 
| of the Ke enseigne,” lent by Miss Wild, which is 
| placed in the glass case beside the Leicester 
Violin. The centre is a turquoise cameo of Queen 
| Elizabeth, mounted in gold and enamel frame, 
|set with rubies and other stones, and pearl 
pendants. It hangs in front of a small looking- 
glass, so that the back, which is also ornamented 


| with enamel, may be seen likewise. The dif. 


for he appears so dangerously insecure; the 
right leg is bent and touches the small platform 
on tiptoe, while the left foot has slipped over the 
edge on to a lower portion of the cup’s base, 
which is about 3 in. high, round, increasing in 
size as it descends, and is ornamented with bands 
of flowers. The cover of the cup bears an old 
man seated, holding a globe. This work is 
seventeenth century, and is thought to be 
Italian. 

In a table glass case close by are several rich 
treasures lent by various owners. A gold and 
onyx-bead rosary, formed of ten oval beads about 
an inch long, alternated with eleven round ones, 
joined together by links of gold wire. The oval 
beads open in halves, are hollowed out, and each 
bead contains two minute Scripture subjects in 
gold and enamel. It is lent by Colonel Cum- 
ming. Beside it lies a pendant in three strips— 
Quere, a chatelaine? —of early seventeenth 
century German work; it is formed of silver 
gilt openwork set with garnets and turquoises, 
and on each alternate link some small 
ornament of bronze or iron is introduced, a 
tiny head or piece of knot-work; while in the 
centre of the pendant there is a small figure of 
the same metal—a man wearing a short cloak, 
farred cap,and sword. The workmanship of the 
whole is extremely careful and minute ; it is lent 
by Mrs. Charles Lucy. Below the pendant a pen- 
case and ink-case from Constantinople, lent by 
Mr. H. Vaughan, of silver-gilt, and ornamented 
with niello, are admirable both as to form and 
execution. Next lies a small mirror, with a 
frame of silver-gilt, incrusted with large square, 
polished, but uncut emeralds, rubies, and dia- 


| ference in execution of the two is worth several | monds. The metal work is open between the 
journeys from case to case to examine minately. pattern of scrolls and other forms in which the 


_Another collection of jewelry of the barbaric- 
| grandeur type, is that leat by Count Chas. Stuart 
|D’Albanie. It is Hungarian also, and dates 
from the seventeesth or eighteenth centary, and 
is studded with precious stones. I have heard 


toys. We read in Knight's “ Cyclopedia,” “ the | it admired, but I infinitely prefer the hunting- 


first mention of table or eating forks is foun 


| knife likewise exhibited by the Count, which 


in the ‘Chronicon Placentinam’ of John de belonged formerly to the uncle of Frederic the 


Mussis, a writer of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, who, when speaking of the luxuries of 
the people of Piacenza recently introduced, 
says, ‘they use cups and spoons and little forks 
of silver.’ .... Even when Heylin published 
his ‘Cosmography,’ in 1652, forks for the table 
were still a novelty; having spoken of the ivory 
sticks used by the Chinese, he adds, ‘ the use of 
silver forks with us by some of our spruce 
gallants taken up of late, came from hence to 
Italy and thence into England.’” Chambers, in 
an interesting little notice of ancient forks in 
his “ Book of Days,” says they were in use in 
Italy in the seventeenth century, and were 
introduced into England by ate, the strange 
traveller. They were little forks, usually made 
of iron or steel, but occasionally also of silver. 
Coryate says he “thought good to imitate the 
Italian fashion by this forked cutting of meat,” 
whereupon a facetious English friend, “in his 
merry humour, doubted not to call me furcifer, 
only for using a fork at feeding.” The notice 
goes on to say that, in 1834, some labourers found 
bs Sevington, in age Wiltshire, a number of 

axon pennies and soverei ranging from 
A.D. 796 to 890, and with ieee lay naan and 
fork, showing that the introduction of the fork 
into England dates from a very early period, 
though the use of it may not have been general. 

The small oval silver watch, engraved with a 
flower on the outside, of English work, also be- 
longs to Mr. Heywood Hawkins, and these various 
articles are to be seen in one of the table glass 
Cases in the centre of the loan department. In 
another of these central cases is exhibited a 
rich collection of Hungarian jewelry, lent by the 
Countess Harley Téiéki: rich, as regards the 
Costly stones and enamel with which it is thickly 
encrusted; bat, as works of art, I own myself 
unable to find much to admire in the various 
Specimens. The mantle-clasp of rubies and 
diamonds set in enamelled gold, formerly belong- 
ing to Francis Rakoezy, Prince of Transylvania, 

ungarian seventeenth century, is a grand 
Cluster of rich colours; the cross of precious 
Stones and enamel, Italian sixteenth century, 





* “ Plasma, sometimes written Prasm 
French name of the stone Prieme Pak, k nats 
bebh ony coloured green by some metallic oxide, pro- 
in y copper or nickel, and is, in fact, a semi-transparent 
pasted aud although it often approximates to the finest 
aa ne in colour, yet it is never , but always inter- 
vS ed with black spots, or with petches of the dull 
tere of the original species, .. . . But of a pale-green 

iety pieces do occur, quite free from flaws and spots ; 


Great. The knife—with six smaller instraments 
—fits into a sheath covered with crimson velvet, 
ornamented with hunting scenes in gilt metal,— 
the handle and mounts being also of gilt metal. 
Though the workmanship is coarse, there are a 
boldness and appropriateness in the whole thing 
that is satisfactory. 

In a table glass case close by, lies an amethyst- 
spar snuff-box given by Pope Pius V. to Mr. J. 
Cox Hippisley, and lent by Sir J. Hippisley. It 
has a red jasper cameo head on the lid; and 
there is another of petrified wood lent by Mr. 
Martin, which is thought to be French eighteenth 
century work. Returning tothe high glass case near 
to the one containing Mr. Beresford Hope’s art- 
objects, a steel key, French seventeenth century, 
merits attention. The head, or handle, is pierced 
with a cipher and coronet, the stem is flated and 
engraved, and even the ward-holes are orna- 


Mr. T. M. Whitehead. In the same case is a 
silver horn, such as is worn on the head by the 
Drange women. It is about 18 in, in height, of 
modern Syrian work, and is lent by the Messrs. 
Lambert & Rawlings. The wide end of the horn | 
has three rings attached at ashort distance from 
the edge, as a means, no doubt, of fixing it on 
to the head. The sight of this strange-looking 
ornament forcibly calls to mind the numerous 
allusions to wearing a horn in Scripture, such as 
“ Their horn shall be exalted,” “ Set not up your 
horn on high.” 
I have already mentioned Mr. Farquhar 
Matheson’s choice little octagonal crystal casket. 
This gentleman exhibits likewise a very fine vase 
and cover of silver gilt, The bowl, which is 
ornamented with medallions representing the 
liberal arts, is supported on the bent head and 
neck of a youth, who holds a small cup in his 
right hand. The head leans to the left side, not — 
forward, so that the admirable little face can be. 
seen : the expression on it is one of anxiety as to | 
his power of steadying the cup rather than of 
suffering on account of the distressing weight ; 
so that the idea is not so painful to the beholder 
as is usually the case in similar but less judi- 
ciously treated subjects. Nevertheless, I question 
if the effect produced be altogether a pleasing 
one, although from the beauty of the whole thing 
in this instance, one cannot fail to admire. The 
figure of the youth is excellently well modelled, 
the costume harmonious and appropriate ; but 
the feeling of anxiety in the face communicates 





Such, however, are probably rather to be consi 
at ’ nsidered 
Varieties of the ehryoprase,’—King, on Antique Gene, * 





itself unpleasantly to the mind of the spectator, 


| stones are set, and above the mirror they rise 
}into a high ornament, the framework of gems 
occupying as much space as the mirror itself, 
which is only about 4in. or 5 in. square. It was 
made for the Dey of Algiers as a wedding 
present to his daughter. It is Algerine work, 
early present century, and is lent by Mr. A. 
Elmore, R.A. The gold finger-ring, with a balas 
ruby bearing an Arabic inscription, and lent by 
M. le Comte B. Yliuski, is stated to have been 
found in a tomb near Babylon. A curious small 
scent-bottle, or perhaps vinaigrette, lent by 
Mr. H. Vaughan, gilt and jewelled, with filigree 
mount and cover, is ornamented with most 
singular figures that suggest ‘“‘ Masons’ marks.” 
The bottle is barely more than 1} in. high, and 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter; 
the colour is dark red, or brown, and the 
figures, which occur three times each, are gilt. 

Close to the above lies a white Sévres porcelain 
box in shape of a sealed letter : being “ a sham,” 
not a thing to be altogether admired, but curious 
in its way. On the outside is inscribed in 
italics :— 

“ 4 Madame, 


Madame la Justice, 
aur yeux i 





” 
. 


mented with engraving on the flat sides of the | and on the inside is painted a garden scene with 
key. Itis a choice production, and is lent by figures. It is lent by Sir W. Fraser, bart. A 


small medallion in Hone stone, 1 in. square, 
lent by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, bart., and carved 
with minute scrolls and arabesque with satyr, is 
excellent. 

Very near to Mr. E. W. Cooke’s Venetian glass 
is a case of choice porcelain. In one corner 
stands a tray of peculiar interest to Englishmen, 
being painted by the eldest daughter of their 
Queen as a preseat to her brother, the Prince of 
Wales, by whom it is lent. On the reverse, 
which is turned to the spectator, is the following 
device :—The feathers of the plume, which are 
separate, are stuck through a green chaplet 
bound with ribbons, on the ends of which is the 
motto, “ Ich dien;” on a label below is the in- 
scription in large capitals, ‘‘ F ELIX—SIS,” and 
on another band below, “ from Victoria, Nov. 21 ;” 
below which again, on the rim, is ‘‘ Michelangelo- 
e-Margherita . Caetani . Duca. e. Duchessa . di. 
Sermoneta . fecero.” On the upper side of the 
tray is painted in Medieval characters, “ Albert 
Edward—Romm, A.M.DCCC.LXIL.,” surmounted 
by @ crown surrounded by a wreath of oak and 
acorns. ; 

Near to this are two*excellent small white 
glazed figures of Doccia ware, Ignatius Loyola 
and Luigi Gonzaga, early eighteenth century, 
lent by Mr. H. Gillett, who also shows a 
charming two-handled cup and saucer of Wedg- 
wood-ware, pail form, cream-coloured, with leaf- 
pattern border in brown with green thread; the 
handles, which are very delicate, are twisted. 
This cup stands beside the elegant double pails 
already mentioned. The quaint little teapot, 
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. . . . . . q ; d } od ith i 
Dresden early eighteenth century, white and|the modification, to which allusion has been |. ag By the i ~ 4 ~y el hen 


painted with Chinese subject, is likewise Mr. 
Gillett’s property. 

Mr. J. Bond lends a very fine bowl, cover, and 
saucer, of old Chelsea porcelain, ornamented 
with compartments of dark blue and gold 
alternated with white ; on the latter are painted 
birds and flowers. The somewhat similar-in- 
design butter-cooler close by, of old Worcester 
porcelain, looks very coarse in comparison. 
Bowl, cover, stand, and two trays of Leeds 
earthenware, late eighteenth-century, lent by 
Mr. H. Willett, cream-coloured ground with 
birds and plants in dark brown or black, are 
admirable, as are also another tray and basket 
with open lattice border. There is a choice cup 
and saucer of Sévres porcelain, painted with 
grisaille landscapes in medallions, by Rosset, on 
blue ground, the gilding and garlands by Prevost; 
lent by Mrs. Yorke. A fine pair of Chelsea 
porcelain candlesticks are lent by Mrs. Fowke; 
peacocks in a cluster of hawthorn—illustrating 
the fable of “ the jackdaw in peacock’s feathers” 


—form the one, while the other is composed | considered right under the circamstances, but 
we do not feel justified in dwelling at length | 


of domestic fowls in a cluster of hawthorn and 
daisies, representing the fable of “the cock and 
the jewel.” What a pity it is that these fine | 
Chelsea specimens always have such coarse, | 
ugly “rococo” stands. 
A coffer-like box of white porcelain, eighteenth | 
century, thought to be Plymouth manufacture, | 
painted with landscapes and birds, the handle on | 
the cover formed of a cornucopia filled with | 
flowers, is lent by Mrs. Freake; as is also a) 
tureen and cover of earthenware, shaped like a. 
double shell, on a foot of leaves, part openwork ; 
on the cover, which has leaf forms impressed all | 
over it, is painted a “ Lent lily ” on one side, and | 
it has for handle a bunch of most original green | 
grapes in relief. The tureen is called “ Modern 
British,” but it looks anything but modern. 
Art-LovEr. 


ART WORKMANSHIP COMPETITION, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE following is the report of the three gentle- 
men, to whom the Council referred the various 
works that were submitted :— 

“ In spite of the individual specimens of excel- 
lence, to which we shall presently allude, we are 
bound to confess that the response made by art- 
workmen to the Society’s liberal invitation to 
compete for prizes offered during the last session, 
cannot, in our opinion, be regarded as satis- 
factory. 

It will be remembered that the lists of subjects 
proposed differed materially from those of pre- 
vious years—it having been considered well, as 
an experiment, to test the workmen’s powers in 





made, was introduced into last year’s pro- 
gramme. 

The response being, inour jadgment, so uncheer- 
ing, we feel bound to recommend to the Society 
of Arts either a return to former programmes, 
or such a change in the conditions of their 
invitation as should recognizeand reward not only 
the skilled workmen, but the talent and energies 
also of the masters, through whose application 
of capital and knowledge such workmen might 
be brought to the production of the real ex- 
cellence and novelty we had hoped to have seen 
united in the present exhibition. We are em- 
boldened to make the above suggestion in the 
full conviction that no such radical change is 
likely to be adopted without receiving that care- 
fal consideration at the hands of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, possibly after conference 
with us, which its importance may justify. 

In the first division, ‘Specimens of Art- 
Workmanship in Prescribed Processes,’ we have 





| 


upon any of the specimens so rewarded. 

Mr. Thomas Godfrey’s panel for a cabinet, 
consisting of six different woods, is skilfully 
carved in delicate relief, in a manner familiar 
enough to French, Italian, and Spanish work- 
men, but not, as yet, common in this country. 

In the second division, ‘Specimens of the 
Application to Ordinary Industry of Prescribed 
Art Processes,’ we as by far the most 
hopeful product, ‘ the slab for insertion in the 


frieze of a chimneypiece,’ painted on a red tile, | 


by Mr. J. B. Evans. 
Considering the almost universal application 
of the process of enamelling on metal in France, 


;and the strides made at Birmingham in the 


industrial application of the process, we had 
certainly expected more important contribu- 
tions than those forwarded by Mr. Frederick 
Lowe. They being the best and—the ring-tray 
in particular—being satisfactory both in design 
and execution, we have considered him en- 
titled to a reward of 10l., but we are certainly 
unable to regard either specimen as ‘ most 
beautifal.’ 

Some of the clock-dials exhibited by Mr. J. 


Thwaites are agreeable in design and pleasing | 


in execution; the collection is, however, of 
singular inequality in point of merit in design. 

Mr. W. H. Slater’s blackware slab, painted 
with the subject of ‘ Pluto,’ is of good average 
execution. 

Among the subjects sent in for exhibition, but 
not wrought in accordance with prescribed pro- 
cesses, the most to be commended, by far, is the 
painting on china, ‘Giving a Bite,’ after W. 


‘recommended such rewards to be given as we. 


Fitzroy-square, W. Prize of eat 

Marquetrie panel. Designed and inlaid by F. Braun, 
12, Star-street, Edgware-road, W. Price 9/. Prize of 2/, 

Centre of a chimneypiece, a combination of mosaic and 
inlay with carved stone. By Jobn E. Daly, 33, Medway. 
street, Westminster, 8.W. Prize of 5/. 

Panel for a cabinet, consisting of six different woods, 
Designed, carved, and inlaid by Thomas Godfrey, 2), 
Chatham-road, Wandsworth-common, 8.W. Prize of 62, 

Panel for a cabinet. By Charles Line, 41, Prince of 
Wales’s-crescent, N.W. Price 127. Prize of 4. 

SECOND DIVISION. 
Cases of specimen clock dials. Nos, 1 to 6 enamel 
ainted ; Nos. 7 and 8 dead surface suitable for public 
uildings, as not reflecting the light ; Nos. 9 to 11 glass 

dials in imitation of engraved dials, and superior to them 
for durability in consequence of the work being at the 
back, By J. Thwaites, 38, Spencer-street, Clerkenwell, 
| B.C. Prize of 51. 
| Frame for a miniature, of strongly - gilt gilding-metal 
and enamelled; solder of 18 carat gold. Designed, traced, 
engraved, and enamelled by Frederick Lowe, 13, Wilder. 
ness-row, E.C. Prize of 101. for the exhibit of this and 
ring tray, similar in material and process to the above, 

Slab, for insertion in the frieze of a yor ed ae By 
J. B, Evans, Howard-place, Shelton, Staffordshire Pot. 
teries, Price 6/. 6s. Prize of 10I. 

Ditto. “ Pluto.” Painted on blackware, after the 
style of the Limoges enamels. By W. H. Slater, James. 
street, London-road, Stoke-on-Trent. Prize of 5, 

Tablet for me tal or oc orative purposes 
unfinished, but lent to show design). By James Grifliths, 

ield-place, Stoke-on-Trent. Prize of 2/, 

Book cover, enrichment in gold upon coloured ground, 
| By C. Pfander, 28, Bayham-street, N.W. Valued at 3, 
| 10s, Prize of 3/, for the exhibit of this and enrichment in 
cameo tints upon black and gold grounds. 


Subjects sent in for Exhibition, but not in Accordance with 
the Prescribed Processes. 


CARVING IN STONE. 

Bracket, carved in Caen stone. By John Barker, 2, 
Paradise-street, Lambeth, 8.E. Prize of 5/. for the ex- 
hibit of this and other carvings. 

CARVING IN MARBLE, 

Boy’s head, in relief, a portrait. By W.X.D. Price 
21. Prise of 41. for the exhibit of this and medallion head 
of Michelangelo. 

Carving in relief. By Owen Thomas, 66, Harewood. 
street, N.W. Prize of lJ, 

MODELLING IN PLASTER. 
Modellings, after Donatello, of St. Cecilia, and the 
Virgin and Child. By W. W. Price 5l, Prize of 5. 
ead of a female, modelled from life. By G. Morgan, 
41, Pelham-street, Brompton, 8.W. Prize of 51, for this 
in combination with the following :— 
METAL WORK, 

Reduced copy in steel of the above, By the same 
exhibitor. : 

Embossing in copper of a yacht in full sail. By Robert 
Taw, 8, Prince of Wales’s-crescent, N.W. Prize of 2/. 
| Wrought-iron work for cabinet. Designed by B. T. 
| Talbot. Executed by G. Emms, 2, King-street, Old Kent- 
| road, 8.E. Prize of 1. 

Renaissance ornament in copper. By G. Deere, 23, 
| Weston-street, Pentonville, N. Price 10/, Prize of 2/, 


| CARVING IN WOOD. 

Alto-relief in boxwood with ebony border.. ‘ Venue 
Genetrix.” By Thomas Wills, New-road, Hammersmith, 
W. Price 15. Prize of 3/. 

PAINTING ON PORCELAIN, 
| The Death of Goliah.” By John Eyre, 16, Newman- 











| 


the combination of original design with skilful | Mulready, R.A., by Mr. W. P. Simpson. It is an street, Oxford-street, W. Price 5/. 10s. Prize of 2/. 


workmanship, and in novel directions, rather 
than to keep them in the groove of the repro- | 
duction of the best works of the past. | 

We deemed some change of this nature requi- 
site, from our observation that, while a fair level 
of mechanical perfection had been attained by | 
the workmen generally, no such marked progress | 
was realised from season to season as to justify | 
the continued application of the large annual | 
outlay made by the Society, in the attempt to | 
foster and effect the improvement desired, but | 


admirable specimen, although not a very im- 
portant one as to size, of painting on porcelain, 
and we have awarded to it ‘The North London 
Exhibition’ prize, in addition to a sum of 51. 
from the Society of Arts. 

We were particularly pleased with the delicacy 
of the modelling of the subjects ‘St. Cecilia,’ 
and the ‘ Virgin and Child,’ after Donatello, by 
‘W. W.’: we considered these to be admirable 
specimens of cabinet modelling. 

We were much pleased with the steel die sunk 


| “Giving a Bite; after W. Mulready, R.A. By W. P. 
| Simpson, 6, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, Price 261. 5s. 

Prize of 51, Also the “ North London Exhibition Prize.” 
| Head of Our Saviour, from an engraving by Sharp, after 
| Guido, By A. D, Prize of 22. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


| The Halifax School.—The report of Mr. W. H. 
Stopford, the head master of this school, states 
‘that the classes, which were at a very low ebb 





which could scarcely be said to have manifested by G. Morgan, after the head of a female from successive changes of masters, when he 


itself. 
Whether it is that the task recently set to the | 
art-workmen has been beyond their present 


powers, or, as is more probable, that they look | 
with anxiety only to what affects their regular | 
employment, possibly, in some cases, apprehend- 
ing notoriety as a fault rather than merit in 
their masters’ eyes, certain it is that the results | 
of their labour, taken as a whole, are not such 
as we had hoped for, nor such, by any means, as 
we think would have been made by French, or 
even Belgian workmen, had a similar invitation 
been addressed to them. 

We do not necessarily attribute this to in- 
capacity on the part of our art-workmen as 
executants, but ascribe it rather to their want, 
in this case, of the directing and sustaining 
power which is supplied to them, in the 
course of ordinary business, by the superior 
education and attainments of their masters and 
the artists and designers, from whose drawings, 
models, or suggestions they may habitually work. 

That it would be a national gain for British 
workmen to acquire that measure of facility in 
the application of skilled workmanship which 
distinguishes so highly the best class of foreign 
workmen no one would probably deny. It was 
to encourage development in this direction that 





modelled from life by himself: we regarded this 

as a work of great promise in a branch of art 

yo little practised or considered at the present 
ate. 

Mr. John Barker’s bracket, carved in Caen 
stone, and his flowers, and some carvings in 
marble, executed by ‘W. X. D.,’ were satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Robert Taw’s embossing in copper of a 
yacht in full sail, showed both taste and skill, 
although we regarded the form in which they 
had been brought to bear on the present occasion 
to be rather a misapplication of both. 

Mr. Thomas Wills’s alto-relief in boxwood, with 
an ebony border, of ‘ Venus Genitrix ;’ Mr. Deere’s 
renaissance ornament in copper; Mr. Eyre’s 
painting on porcelain of the ‘ Death of Goliah ;’ 
and Mr. Emms’s wrought-ironwork for cabinet, 
were also commendable. 

GrorcE Gopwin. 
RicHarD REDGRAVE, 
M. Dicsy Wyatt.” 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded : 

Works sent in in Accordance with the Prescribed Processes, 
FIRST DIVISION. 


Earthenware vase, with painted or t in enamel 
colours, By J. B. Evans, Shelton, Staffordsire Potteries, 





undertook the duties eighteen months ago, are 

‘now getting on successfally. The ladies’ morn- 
ing class, which numbered about four or five 
| students, has increased to seventeen or eighteen, 
‘and will form (as it should) one of the most im- 
portant classes in the school. The result of the 
examinations last year of the students in this 
| school, and of their works, is as follows:— 
| 1 national prize of books ; 13 second grade prizes; 
'10 third grade prizes; 8 free studentships; 11 
certificates in free-hand ; 10 ditto in model draw- 
ing; 1 ditto in perspective ; 8 ditto in geometry ; 
2 ditto in mechanical ; 4 fall certificates. The 
committee’s report, read at the annual meeting 
by Mr. C. J. Fox, the hon. secretary, points 
attention to the fact that the Science and Art 
Department have awarded a bonus of 1v/. to 
Mr. Stopford on account of the general results of 
the last examination. The prizes have been 
distributed by Lieut.-colonel Akroyd. 

The Nottingham School.—Mr. H. W. Foster 
(a student of this school) has been awarded @ 
“ Government Art Scholarship,” and proceeds at 
once to South Kensington Museum to pursue his 
studies. The scholarships are granted for two 
years, at the rate of 621. per annum for the first 
six months, and then increased to 104l.; they 





Price 8l,8s. Prize of 21, 


are granted to decorators, designers, and others. 
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THE RAILWAY SYSTEM AND ITS 
EFFECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Surveyors on the 22nd ult., the presi- 
dent in the chair, the discussion on Mr. J. Bailey 
Denton’s paper, to which we have already re- 
ferred, was resumed by 

Mr. Edward Ryde, member, who said that 
although extravagant claims had frequently 
been made against railway companies, and 
extravagant compensations had sometimes 


been paid, it did not follow that all land- | pailw 


owners were extortionate. It was equally true 
that they had sometimes been awarded sums 
which were not compensations at all, while 
there were instances even in which railway com- 
panies had taken land and made their line, yet 
to this day the landowner had not been paid 
farthing. He felt some anxiety that it should 
go forth to the world that, as a body of men, 
they would not look at things—even this subject 


of railways—from one point of view only ; and \out through ‘twovor tk fe 


that, while admitting fully the benefits conferred 
by railways upon land in common with other 
interests, they did not subscribe to the notion 
that, in future, railways should be formed, so 'to 
speak, at the expense of the landowners, who 
were to give up their land just where it was 
wanted, at an arbitrary price, without their son- 
venience in the matter being consulted in any 
way. He thought Mr. Denton had overlooked 
the fact that land had in itself a large element 
of improvement ; that, whether there were rail- 
ways or not, the land of this country must of 
necessity become more valuable. The supply 
was absolutely limited, while the demand was 
daily increasing. They must, therefore, not 
attribute all the additional value to railways. 
No doubt, a large increased value was given to 


invest his money in another estate. It was no 
wonder such @ man should advise his client to 
oppose the railway Bill at every stage. He 
thought, again, that a case like that of the 
Sarrey and Sussex Junction Railway,—where 
some of the land had never been paid for the 
railway half formed, and there remained in an un- 
finished state,—did not much commend itself to 
landowners, who, he submitted, would be certainly 
ina state of “aboriginalinnocence” if they did not 
oppose such a scheme to the best-of their ability. 
Passing on to the cost-.of ‘the land, and sinking 
ilways altogether for the moment, let them 
thmk how much more éhan the value had ‘been 
given for five or six acess of ailjeining land, for 
the mere purpose of a@@ing them to an entate. 
Three times as much as the vailae he had known 
‘to be given. The cost-of land for 


‘to be compared with such as that. 
Then, again, looking at what was to ‘be ‘the fair 
and proper cost of Jand fer future 


anust just consider that a raibway might be daid 
to the boundaries of 


thought teo much had been said about contractors’ 
lines by those who did not understand the question, The 
very fact that the large majority of contractors who had 
dabbled in so-called contractors’ lines had come to grief, 
showed that, as far as they were concerned, they had 
gained nothing by the business, and the state of the 
finance companies showed that the profits had not gone 
into their pockets. It might be that the small sum eub- 
scribed in the district was lost, but the landowners had 
the benefit of the railway, and they were amply repaid. 
Therefore, if more railways were to be made, they must 
be carried out in some such mode as Mr. Denton had 
suggested ; and he was glad to hear Mr. Ryde, to a great 
extent, coincided with it. He would, in conclusion, give 
n & case in point, showing that lines could not be 
carried out now without some assistance other than they 
had. He was the engineer of a line called the Bude and 
Torrington, which ran forty miles through an agricultural 
district, but with a fair traffic. The railway could be 
made for a mile. There was a working agreement 
with the South-Western Company to work the line at 424 
#pereent. of the receipts, and the Bude Company were to 
pweesive a rebate of 3,000/. a year for the traffic they threw 
‘=pon'the South-Western line. He had put the cost of the 
ine 8t:300,0001. ; he took the traffic at 101. per mile per 
ane adding the rebate of 3,000/., the net retarns 
the 15,0001 ae, which would pay 5 per cent. upon 

‘the eapital expended. What had they got from the dis- 
‘trietiitee]f? About half the landowners had given their 
tend, end the district had subscribed about 20,000/. out of 
the 800,000/. The result was, if some further effort was 
mot male, the Act would be lost, and that agreement 
er be renewed by the South-Western Company. 
Mr.@harles Douglas Fox (Visitor) would confirm the 





mot give the land would derive the same amount 
of ‘benefit as those who did. A ‘better scheme 


dandewners to give their land for nothing. — 
must pay the particular landowners for the. 
and then have a contribution from all in respect 
of the benefits which they all desived. ‘While on 
the question of the cost of land, he would say 
that thewerdicts given by juries, and, in some 
wases he might aay, the awards maile by arbi- 
trators, gave empouragement to ammny of the 


by 





all kinds of agricultural land within reach of a gir 


equitable spirit Mr. 


Deuton 


wemetks of his brother engineer (Mr. Galbraith) with 
| Peference to oe goat importance, if railways were to be 
jmatte-esonomically, of obtaining some fresh powers for 


— level crossings. A line to be not only econo- 
| serviceable to the land, must be a surface line 
} strong to take the ordinary rolling stock of 
) thermein dine, except the locomotives, and to be worked 
jet gpeed of twenty or twenty-five miles an hour. If it 
| were intended to serve furming interests, deep cuttings 
) must be-wvoided, so that stopping-places may be put in for 
[aaiRnapecctate. He quite agreed with Mr. Ryde, that the 
walue “@Tailway to a landowner was not mueh when his 
| dand-was-eta.great distance from a station. As an example 
jaf the seving to be effected by a lighter form of construc- 

uld give the cost of an ordinary branch line, con- 


‘The Act liament was applied for in the usual way. The 
| Jime-weem:de by a contractor, part payment being in paper. 
/Whe ‘total cost of the line was 8,649/. per mile, of which 
Warlamentary expenses were 341/.; land, 93Ul.; works, 


> re ‘tion, he wo 
heavy claims whith were subsequently made. “structed ay, bimentt, through a purely agricultural country. 
ar, 
{ 


railway station, by facilities for transport of ‘wished, and then 40 gee ‘the next landowner, by /SyBB4l..; law expenses, 325/. ; engineering, 279/, ; manage- 


produce, manure, and machinery ; besides the 


| 
| 


development of its dormant or building value. jpefore a jury, get doublethe amount for his Jand. 
Mr. Denton had given authorities for putting the Assuming the average price of land 
increase in value of agricultural land at from gs set.ent in Mr. Denton’s table, to ‘be 2461. 

5 to 10 per cent., but he (Mr. Ryde) confessed jacre, he thought one moiety of that sum mi 


he did not know what the per-centage really 


be put as the cost of the dand dteslf, and 


amounted to. He knew a light land farm, or- the other as due to severance and stheraummes. 
merly, as arable land, worth 30s. per acre, which, That left the price of the Jand at 201. permocre, 
since the making of railways, had become a dairy which the thougitt, looking at the forsed ule, was 


farm, and sent every gallon of milk produced to 


the London market. That had increased the 


value of the land at least 40 per cent. He 


thought, taking the general average, the increase 
was in rental value, not in years’ purchase; 
because that land at 303. an acre would have 
fetched the same number of years’ purchase as 


not sudh an extravagant 
did not think the landowners had got somudh 


| Mr. W.®. Galbraith (visitor) ssid, thatkeinge good 
‘deal comcerned in wailways made through agricaleurd) 
districts, be bad rend Mr, Denton’s paper with 

| intexest,'and he thought its diseussion 


it would now at 50s. per acre. The development {h° mat ine nen. 4 py 


of the dormant building or accommodation value 


could hope for nothing better, as far as ‘his i 


employing a “gmart”? om to ie @ cist —— oe on loans, &c., 940/.—makiog a total of 


The same description of railway could now be 
jometeusted for about 4,000/. per mile, made up in this 
\"way :—Preliminary expenses, 60/., including cost of appli- 
j@ation ‘to the Board of Trade under the Railway Facilities 
‘Act; land, 6001. (the quantity of land per mile not exceeding 
five meres, at 1201. per acre) ; works, 2,919/. ; law expenses, 
engineering, and management, 500/. = total, 4,100/. The 
wesultwee this:—The gross revenue was 11/. per mile per 
week. line was worked by the parent line at 50 per 
eout,,mmil, deducting other expenses, it left a net revenue 

went. ; but three-fourths of the money being bor- 

wt.5 per cent., the dividend was almost absorbed, 

olders got no returns. But if, on the other 

thend, ‘the line had been made for 4,000/. per mile, the net 
, On the same t c, be 5$ per cent. on the 

;; mad if three-sevenths.of the money had, as before, 

‘been Gbtained at 5 per cent,, ‘the dividend on the ordinary 
\aiteck would bave been over percent. This, he repeated, 
wes @ Geir average line, euil he had taken the same prices 
Sor wots in both cases. Wharithey wanted was a similar 
‘to that which ‘they bail im America—viz, surface 

i worked ‘by aceommotlation trains; in other words, 

| branch lines with more frequent stations than there were 


1 
i 


| 





of land was in some instances enormous. Land | went, than having a railway brought near them. He) now, or, what would be better, stopping-places or sidings 


at Redhill, purchased thirty years ago for 501. 
an acre, had since been sold at 700l. per acre. 
At Tunbridge they did not find any remark- 


ed with Mr. Denton that the parliamentary expenses 
la railways had been far too much, but he thought he had 
not quite fairly selected the cases of railways in agricul- 


| for the more important farms or estates situate on the 
| line; and this did not of necessity involve facing points. 
He brought this forward because he felt the members of 


| tural localities, The North Staffordshire and Manchester, | this Institution, and those of the Institution of Civil Engi- 


| Sheffield, and Lincolashire could scarcely be placed in that | 


neers, should combine together to carry out a necessity of 


able increase ; Tunbridge Wells eg higher | category, and the estimate of 1,500/. per mile for Parlia- | the country; and, as they had already made the great 


rate, but at Hastings, land that cost 3001. per | 
acre twenty years ago had since been sold, some | 
for 10,0001., some for ,0001. per acre, and a con- | 
siderable number of acres had realized 1,9001. | 
per acre, or six times its former price. At Sar- | 
biton, on the South-Western, ‘thirty years 
the whole of the land on which that place stands 
was in the office in which he was brought up 
for sale, at 501. per acre, as farming land; now 
he was afraid to say what the value was. At 
Weybridge, land for which 181. to 201. per acre 
was considered a good price now fetched that 
sum per annum in ground-rent. But, granting 
that agricultural land could be so increased in 
value, and building land also, it did not follow 
that all landowners wanted railways to run 
through their property. Such, for instance, 
would be the case with a man through whose 
land the railway cut, but who was still left 
remote from a station. Again, it was no satis- 
faction to the purchaser of an estate for resi- 
dential purposes to tell him the land was 
enhanced in value. He did not want to sell; 
he had bought the estate, and wished to 
keep it as it was. Matters of this sort must 
not be overlooked. Hard things had been said 
of solicitors and surveyors concerned in building 
estates taken by railways, but he thought they 
had some ground of grievance on their part. 
The solicitor would get a profit on every lease he 
granted and every he prepared if the 
land were not taken, and he sustained an injury 
by .& railway going through that estate for 
which he obtained no compensation. It might 
be said he could take his skill and energy else- 
Where ; but his client might not be inclined to 


| cheapest Bill that was ever : 
ag? | another matter which, — thought, required amendment ; 


mentary expenses, was far beyond what they would see | 
now for railways in agricultural districts. As an extreme 
ease the reverse way, they found the Parliamentary ex- 
penses of the Cockermouth and Keswick line were only 
1241, per mile, If 7 eaten the rent ion ~ ong 
men lans an expenses, it was pro e | 
wees ar ested. Then there was | 


that was the Standing Orders, inasmuch as they were fre- 
quently an instrument in the hands of large companies 
for oppressing small projectors. He had himself assisted in 
throwing out schemes upon some very trivial points indeed ; 
and he thought the policy of the House of Lords especially 
seemed to be rather to check railway enterprise than to 
encourage it. Two or three years ago, perhaps, a whole- 
some check was required, but at the present they required 
encouragement calher than opposition. It was, however, 
no use for engineers to talk t that. If they were to 
do any good in respect of fature railways, the question 
must undoubtedly be taken up by the landowners them- 


the landed interest, must also take it u press it 
upon the landowners. As to the cost of | land, he would 
mention elements hee eg ins an he 
which passed @ property for a iles. 
The land was ¥ poor indeed; he ( Galbraith) 
should have thought 10/. per acre was about the proper 
price, but a surveyor valued it at 20/. The price actually 
for that land was 125/. acre, or four times and a 
Rairite agricultural value. The tenants told him they had 
received no abatement of rent. The company bought 
about 38 acres of this land, and the result was, the owner 
put about 5,000/. into his pocket. In the centre of this 
roperty the company had to construct a station, He 
Beiter he was within the mark when he said that this 
property was raised in value by two years’ purchase ; if so, 
the rental value of the about 4,000/. ayear, 
besides the 5,000/, paid for the the itself 
was improved to extent of 8,000/. After squeezing 
this money out of the company, the gentleman took 
before the justices in reference to accommodation works 
the result of which was, in the 3} miles, they constructed 
no less than fourteen crossings, or about one in every 
quarter of a mile, so that there could not be said to be 
much severance there. He was glad to say, for the 
honour of this Institution, that the extortion was 


selves, and this body of surveyors, who mainly pm peng public 


trunk railways, they should now, upon anew system, make 
the branch lines, and not allow a large quantity of land to 
lia comparatively unproductive. He believed the money 
would be readily obtained for the purpose, if only proper 
facilities for the making of these branch lines were afforded. 

Sir Charles Fox a attention to what he 
considered a difficulty in ‘‘ The Improvement of Land Act, 
1864,” viz., that the land could not be charged with the 
rate till the works were completed, and the funds neces- 


sary for ing on works in progress could not, there- 
fore, be readily collected. Se 
Mr. J. H. Lloyd would just mention, that the provisions 


in ‘‘The Improvement of Land Act, 1864,” referred to by 
the last speaker, originated with the Lands Improvement 
Company, who sought to introduce them into their own 
private Act. Lord Redesdale, who had a great objection 
to private Bills, suggested, that if such a measure was 
good for the Lands Improvement Company, it would be 
good for the country generally ; and he (Mr. Lloyd) was, 
ingly, instructed to prepare, and did prepare, the 
. He did not believe there was any difficulty in 
the working of the Act, and that it had not been availed 
of he thought must be chiefly owing to a want of combina- 
tion on the part of the landowners. 


After some other speeches, the discussion was 
adjourned, and was resumed on the 8th inst. 





The London Labourers’ Dwelling Society 
(%imited).— This society has just held its 
fifteenth half-yearly general meeting, Mr. Richard 
Foster in the chair, at which the report for the 
six months ending 31st December was presented. 
From this it appeared that the capital bad in- 
creased to 34,7U0l.; and that the net revenue 


them | for the half-year was sufficient to pay the mem- 


bers a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum free of income-tax, which dividend was 
accordingly declared. The sinking fund of the 
society now amounts to 1,1311, and the reserve 


fund to 4,000. 








perpeirated by a solicitor, and not by a surveyor. He 
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TOWER OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, MUNSTER, GERMANY. 
Completed a.p, 1374. 








7 Fare and aisles under one external roof, a spacious | aisles, and a smallchancel. The vaulting of the 
ane ae oe a chancel, and a noble tower at the west end (of | nave is quadripartite, and each bay inclogea two 
sik which we give a drawing). This church was) arches of the aisles. 

In former numbers of the Builder we have had erected between the years 1340 and 1346, but| The Protestant church (originally the Minorite 
occasion to describe different buildings in the the tower was not completed until 1374. Like| church) was built in the year 1270, but nearly 
very ancient and interesting town of Minster,in thechurch of St. Lambert, the dimensions of this | rebuilt in the fourteenth century. It has a nave 
Westphalia, and we have given illustrations of building are grand for a mere parochial church.| and aisles the same height, and a very long 
the Rood-screen in the Cathedral, and of the The nave and aisles are 120 ft. long, the choir' chancel. Over the chancel arch is a simple 
Rath-haus. We propose now to say a few words | 45 ft. long, and the tower 50 ft. square at the metal fiéche. 





upon the churches of that city. The first which! base. The internal width of the nave and aisles! St. Clement’s and St. Giles’s are modern Italian 


claims our attention, on account of its remark- | is 73 ft., and the height of the tower 180 ft. The 
able size and importance, is the church of St. style is simple geometric. Two side altars of 


Lambert. This very beautiful edifice is situated remarkably good design have just been erected 


at the north end of the great market, and is a! at the end of the south aisle. 

rich and noble example of late German Gothic.! The next church in point of size and impor- 
The plan is exceedingly simple, consisting ofa tance is that of St. Ludgeri. It consists of a 
nave and aisles under one external roof, a long| low Romanesque nave, aisles, and transepts, 
chancel or choir, and an octagonal lady-chapel | with an octagon central tower, the lower portion 
leading out of the east end of the south aisle. of which is Romanesque, and the upper forms 
At the west end is a tower, the lower portions of a beautiful open lantern of Decorated work. 
which are Romanesque, and form the sole re-| The choir is very large and magnificent; its 
mains of a formerchurch. The present building | walls continue at right angles to the tran- 
dates from the end of the fourteenth century. septs, and in a line with the nave for two bays, 
What is particularly striking in this church is but’ the third bay widens outwards in an oblique 
its grand scale. Each bay of the nave is 28 ft. | direction, the fourth bay is again straight, and 
from centre to centre; the height to the vaulting | then the apse starts, so that the eastern portion 
is nearly 100 ft. ; and the nave is over 40 ft. wide of the choir forms a large polygon. The choir was 
without the aisles. The tracery of the windows begun in 1383. This church hasbeen well restored, 


churches of no architectural interest. The latter 


has been charmingly decorated by Steinlie and 
his pupils. 

The Alnwersty church, formerly belonging to 
the Jesuits, was built in the year 1615, and is 


‘one of the latest Gothic churches bnilt in 


Germany. It has galleries over the aisles, and 
the whole building is well vaulted in stone. 
There are two new churches in Miinster: one 
built for the Jesuits, and the other for the Fran- 
ciscans. The former is rather too thin and wiry, 
bat the latter is commendable. . 
The church of St. Maurice, in the suburb, is 
a most interesting building. It consists of a 
nave and aisles, and a iong choir. There is 4 
very solid tower at the west end, and, a kind of 
forehall or antechapel. There are two other 
towers flanking the chancel. The whole of the 


is very remarkable, and more wild than beantiful. anda new stone high altar of good design erected. church is Romanesque, except the chancel, 


There are three very rich doorways,one of which; The church of St. Martin is in general plan | 


which is Decorated. The nave and towers 


is ornamented with a “ Jesse tree,” carved in similar to St. Mary’s; it is, however, smaller, were erected between the years 1084 and 1118, 


stone in its tympanum. 
The church of St. Mary, or as it is more com. | it possesses a fine tower. 


_ and not so rich in detail: like the latter church, | and the chancel in the year 1451. The church 
| has been restored and decorated in a very costly 


monly called, the “ Uberwasser” Church, is a St. Servatins is a small but singular Roman-| manner. The high altar and choir fittings are 


beautiful Gothic building, consisting of a nave! esque church. It consists of a short nave and 


| worthy of notice. 
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SPANISH EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
PROPOSED TO BE BUILT IN MADRID. 


Tue ecclesiastical movements in Spain, a 
country heretofore so intolerant that half a dozen 
Protestants did not dare say their prayers 
together on a Sunday morning, must interest 
many of our readers, and they will doubtless be 
glad to know that a Protestant church is about 
to be built in Madrid. We engrave a view of 
the west end, and the plan of the intended build- 
ing, which has been designed by M. Juan de 
Madrazo, architect, who has obligingly enabled 
us to give these illustrations. 

Since the last revolution of September, several 
Protestant rooms for preaching the Gospel have 
been opened, and committees for promoting the 
Protestant religion have been organized in 
various provinces. To the Madrid committee 
the municipal corporation have granted gratui- 
tously a piece of ground 17,000 square feet in 
extent, for the purpose of building this church. 

The entrance to the building will be at the 
west front, through a sort of cloister or narthex, 
separating the baptistery from the body of the 
church, above which the clock and bell tower, 
with a perforated stone spire, will rise about 
155 ft. high. Entering the church, there will be 


THE BUILDER. 
thickness of the wall. 


I should like to hear how 
you and others like it. 


I have heard it objected to the 6-in. bricks, 
hat the bricklayers would find them too wide 
for their hand. I know that the old Italian 
workmen used such bricks, and what they could do 
wecando. An attempt to remedy this evil, as 
well as to be original, has been made by our 
American brethren, by uniting the bricks toge- 
ther, and goes by the name of ‘ Yankee bond.’ ” 

Our correspondent is quite correct as to the 
scamping way in which much brickwork is done ; 
no thought whatever is taken as to the result; 
the sole endeavour is to give it such an appear- 
ance as will deceive and pass. The utter dis- 
regard for truth on the part of a large number 
of operatives which has been induced by the 
system is painfully distressing to those who are 
thrown officially amongst them. As to the mode 
of building proposed, if the writer find it diffi- 
cult to get ordinary bricks laid properly he would 
find the difficulty increased when bricks of 
different sizes were to be used. Many attempts 


when the roofs of the houses fell in, the asphalte, in which 
® sort cf rubble is mixed up, was found to have resisted 
the effects of the heat, and, like a mass of dirt, served 
rather to smother the flames than to give them increased 
vitality, ” 

A similar instance of extinguishing a fire is 
noticed in our first article, where an upper floor 
was covered with asphalte,—“ till at last the 
beams of the floor carbonized, gave way, and 
the floor sank, carrying with it the bed of 
asphalte, which extinguished the fire instantly.” 

Some few years back an extensive fire occurred 
at Messrs. Baker & Son’s premises at Stangate. 
An engine-house, with a flat roof of Claridge’s 
asphalte was exposed to the full force of the fire 
from the surrounding buildings ; upon examina- 
tion it seemed to have melted or softened only, 
as the surface of it was marked with corruga- 
tions, but these in no way affected the imper- 
viousness of the asphalte. 

We have already spoken of fires whereat the 
asphalte hardened again, and returned to its 
original condition, as in the instance of the engine- 
house roof. It may be as well to add to these 





have been made to introduce bricks that might 
be dowelled, dovetailed, mitred, and so forth, 
but they have never been persevered in, such 


except by special men at increased cost. The 





found accommodation for 500 persons in open 
seats. 
from the schools and clergyman’s house, which 
both form a rear wing. These buildings will be 
of stone (a kind of Bath stone). Both nave and 
chancel will have an open timber roof, supported 
by arches built of brick, spanned across. In the 
centre of the transept a louvre in the roof will 
be provided for ventilation, taking externally the 
appearance of a spire. This and the roofs will 
be covered with slates and lead. The cost of the 
whole is estimated at 10,0001. 








RAILINGS A PAINFUL NECESSITY. 


I am no advocate for having things railed in, 
but there are cases in which this undesirable 
treatment is absolutely necessary, however dis- 
agreeable it may be; and, I take it, the pretty 
sunk garden in Hyde Park, formed on the site of 
the old reservoir, is a case in point. 

As I passed this afternoon, I was distressed to 
see how worn and shabby the grass on the 
sloping banks looks, although it has just been 
enjoying its winter reprieve from being trampled 
upon. If it is thus at the beginning of “the 
season,” what will it beat the end! I was,I say, 
distressed ; surprised I could not be when I saw 
the numbers of rough boys and girls who were 
amusing themselves by running up and down 
these slopes. Surely there are plenty of grassy 
stretches in Hyde Park where mischievous 
children may disport themselves, without al- 
lowing them to injure their neighbours, by wil- 


A small court will separate the chancel | 


bricks proposed by our present correspondent 
would not make such sound work as ordinary 
| bricks properly laid. 





THE FIRE-PROOF PROPERTIES OF 
ASPHALTE. 


| APPRECIATING the importance of proper know- 
ledge of the subject, we lately gave the pith 
in English of acommunication recently addressed 
'to the “ French Société des Ingénieurs Civils, 
| by MM. Flachat and Noisette.”* This has brought 
| to us other communications upon the same sub- 
ject, the substance of which may be usefully 
noticed. One correspondent, however, cites a 
case in Norfolk, of a large rainwater tank that 
was lined with asphalte, and leaked. A work- 
man, with a view to discover the defect, entered 
the manhole with a lighted candle, when an ex- 
| plosion immediately followed, causing much in- 
jury to him. This circumstance occurred some 


years since, and was recorded by us at the time, | 
not as concerning an asphalte lining, but one of | 
gas tar. From this material there escapes more | 
or less at all times an unpleasant odour, espe. | 
cially noticeable when the tar has been recently | 
applied. This odour is that of the highly com- 
bustible hydro-carbon gas, and it was this which, | 
remaining without the means of escape from the 
| tank, produced the explosion. 


| The memoir above referred to does not embrace 


artificial compounds, but rock asphaltic mas- 


| tics, such as Seyssel,t and the following other 


/cases, where asphalte has been exposed to the 


fully damaging @ spot that has been so taste- | action of fire, seem to corroborate the opinion as 


fully laid out for the public delight, and paid for 
by the public money ? 

Iam afraid there is no help for it, Mr. Com- | 
missioner Layard, but by ordering these pretty | 
slopes to be railed in all round, even to the sides | 
of the steps, and thus preserving them green 
and fresh for the visual evjoy ment of the general 
loungers, as well as for that of 

ONE OF THE PUBLIC, 








BRICKWORK. 
A CORRESPONDENT, E. Grimes, writes thas :— 


to the value of this particular material as one 


| applicable to all fire-proof constructions. 


So long back as 1835 a fire took place at 
Bordeaux, when the burning materials fell upon 
aroof of asphalte, causing no material damage to 
it. The certificate of which we give a translation 
records the particulars. | 


TRANSLATION. | 

“ We, the undersigned inhabitants of the city of Bor- 
deaux, hereby certify and attest that, at the time of the 
conflagration of the Bazaar Bordelais, situated in the 
St. Catherine and Great and Little Cancera streets, which 
happened on the night of the 28ch December, 1835, a 
number of burning beams, rafters, and other bodies, in | 





“While superintending the carrying out of an 
important building contract, in which the face of 
the walls is built of red pressed brick, set in 
Flemish bond, I have found that, just to save 
the difference of cost between the half of a 
pressed brick, and the half of a common brick, 
the headers have been broken in the middle, 
With only here and there one whole for bond, so 
that the facing has been only a 4}-in. veneer, 
instead of an integral part of the wall. 

I have taken counsel with other clerks of 
works and architects, and find it to be a com- 
mon practice in these scamping times, and the 


flames, fell on that part of the building covered with | 
asphalte without causing it to melt; and we further attest | 
that the said roof, so covered, has not been injured to any | 
material degree.” | 

Of the great fire in Hamburg in 1842, which | 
destroyed, with other buildings, the Church of | 
St. Nicholas, the Times of the 28th of May, 1842, | 
said,— 

“Tt was remarked as a singular circumstance during 
the conflagration, that roofs covered with asphalte, of 
which there are some here, opposed rather than encou- 
raged the progress of the flames. It was imagined, on 
account of the substance of which these roofs were com- 
posed, that they would easily catch fire, and be the cause 
of great mischi f; such, however, was not the case, for it 
appears that the fire had little or no effect on them, and 





thing is treated as a matter of course. I do not 
like this, and mean to prevent it as far as I am 
able ; and in thinking the matter over, I have, I 
believe, hit upon a plan which will circumvent the 
evil. It will give us half bond, too, which is an ad- 
Vantage over either old English bond or Flemish 
bond, and it will also be a saving of the facing 
material, The plan is to lay all face bricks as 
stretchers, but to make the bricks in each 
alternate course, 3 in. and 6 in. wide, so that we 





* See p. 125, ante. ‘ 
+ Mr. F. W. Simms, C.E., in 1838, gave the analysis of 
this rock :— 
Carbonate of lime pure ........+5 - 92 
Dhar DARGIRGD sic ce copnsncee secceeossans 8 
And Dr. Phipson, F.C.8., quite recently gives the 
analysis :— 
Bitumen .......-scrcccosescorecessvere 7°50 
Carbonate oflime ............... 92°50 
To which when brought to a fine powder, from 2 to6 per 
cent, of grit is added, and from 5 to 6 per cent, of bitu- 





always get 3 in. bond in the direction of the 


has been the difficulty of getting the work done, | 


notes a record of what was done at the time of 
the erection of the new reading-room at the 
| British Museum :— 
“Mr. Henry Fielder, the managing partner of 
_ the firm, arranged for an experiment, which was 
; made on November 6th, 1855: there were present 
|Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. A. 
| Panizzi, Mr. G. W. Baker, Mr. G. Baker, Mr. H. 
| Fielder, Mr. Superintendent Braidwood, and two 
| Clerks of works. 
| A mass of fire, 3 ft.in diameter, formed by the 
| combustion of thirty-four faggots of wood, with 
coal and coke, was maintained for the space of 
}one hour upon a portion of the asphalte that 
| had been laid down to form the roofing portion 
| of the snow gutters. At the expiration of the 
| above period the soffit of the arch beneath 
| became too hot for the hand to be held upon it. 
| It was observed that the fire did not spread 
‘further than the space above mentioned, aud 
| beyond fusing that part of the asphalte no 
damage was done to the adjoining portions of it, 
thereby satisfactorily proving to the minds of all 
| present its perfect incombustibility.” 
| The details of this experiment were taken by 
| Mr. Farrell, from Mr. Fielder’s notes made at 
the time. 





THE BELLS AND CHIMES OF ST. GILES’S, 
CRIPPLEGATE. 


Tue ancient and venerable church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in which rest the remains of our 


‘immortal poet, John Milton, and several other 
| distinguished worthies, possesses a peal of twelve 


bells in the key of D flat, weight of tenor 
36 cwt. The tower of the church also contains 
a clock, pat up by Langley Bradley, maker of 
the great clock at St. Paul’s, in 1722, and a set 
of chimes constructed by George Harman, of 
High Wycombe, in the year 1792. 

The bells are respectively inscribed as below : — 


1, “John Briant, fecit, Hertford, 1792. Thomas 
Willats and Thomas Smith, churchwardens ; 
William Staines, deputy; Robert Clark, Na- 
thaniel Browning, and John Knight, commoa 
councilmen.” 

Same as the above. 

‘Lhe same. 

« Pack & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772.” 

“ Pack & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772.” 

. “YE PEOPLE ALL WHO HEAR MB RING, 

Bg FAITHFUL TO your Gop aND KiInG. n 
Pack & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772. 
7, ** WHILST THUS WE JOIN IN CHEERFUL SOUND, 
May LOVE AND LOYALTY ABOUND. 
Pack & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772.” 
8. * PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD. tae 
Pack & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772. 
9. “‘OuR VOICES SHALL IN CONCERT RING, 
To HoNovR BOTH OF GoD AND KING. = 
Pack & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772.’ 
10, “Iw WEDLOCK’S BANDS, ALL YE WHO JOIN 
WirH HANDS, YOUR HEARTS UNITE: 
So SHALL OUR TUNEFUL TONGUES COMBINE 
To LAUD THE NUPTIAL BITE. a 
Pack & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772. 
11. “Ye RINGERS ALL THAT PRIZE 
Your HBALEH AND HAPPINESS, 
BE SOBER, MERBY, WISE, 
AND YOU'LL THE SAME POSSESS, 
Puck & Chapman, fecit, London, 1772.” 
12. Robert Patrick, founder, London, 1737; John 
Warner, contractor; William Godfrey Brown and 
Richard Gouge,churchwardens; Sir James Esdaile, 
knight, alderman; John Banner, deputy; Wil- 
liam Staines, Robert Clark, and Robert Freach, 
cc cou 
Robert Patrick, who recast the tenor in the 
year 1787, made but very few bells on his own 
account. He, like Pack & Chapman, resided in 

Whitechapel. 
The present ringers are members of the 

“ Cripplegate Society,” and meet in the belfry 


Pe pe 








men, to reduce the whole to a state of mastic. 


for practice every alternate Tuesday evening. 
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It should be mentioned that the clock strikes 
the hours upon a small bell of wretched quality 
of tone, suspended in a wooden turret surmount- 
ing the tower. I undertake to say, however, as 
a hint for some worthy parishioner, that it 
could be at once replaced by a truly musical 
bell, the cost of which would be very moderate. 

The chimes play daily at 3, 6,9, and 12 o’clock 
in the following order :— 


Suanday.—‘‘ Easter Hymn.” 

Monday.— God Save the Queen.” é 
Tuesday.—*‘ See the Con uering Hero comes.” 
Wednesday.—“ Martin’s ames % 
Thursday.—‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 

Friday.—“ Sicilian Hymn.” 

Saturday.—* Old 104th Psalm.” 


The tune is generally changed at noon, 80 
that two different melodies may be heard every 


y: 
Of the manner in which the tunes are per- 


climate in our coldest and most ungenial wea- 
ther, and at perhaps a 6d. per day for a house 
of a dozen rooms. ’ 

I have no doubt but that architects and 
builders will act upon the hint I give. It com- 
mends itself to common sense at least, and if 
found in effect what I predict it will be found, 
this simple warming expedient will revolutionize 
house building, from the model lodging-house 
and the almshonse, and the gentleman’s villa, 
and the hospital, and asylum, up to the club- 
house, museum, picture-gallery, library, Govern- 
ment offices, law-courts, and palatial residences 
of whatever sort and size. If it be objected 
that there will be some difficulty in circulating 
this hot air through certain walls and floors, I 
reply that a Howarth’s Ventilator, placed here 
and there on the roof in connexion with these 
cavities, will create a perfect draught through 





formed I cannot speak in terms of praise. 
Possibly the machinery may have suffered from 
the wear and tear it has undergone. 

A few years ago the interior of this church was 
in a lamentable condition, being disfigured by 
high pews and ponderous galleries, among other 
unsightly things. These have, however, all dis- 
appeared, while, by the liberality of many of the 
parishioners and others, the sanctuary has 
lately been restored and adorned with memorial 
windows of stained glass, Mr. Edmund Wood- 
thorpe being the architect. 

The best historical account of the parish, the 
ward, and the time-honoured edifice, brought 
down to the present time, will be found in a little 
work compiled by the respected organist of the 
church, Mr, William Miller, of H. M. India 
Office. Tuomas WALEsBY. 








SEWERS IN LINE OF RIVER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,—In the Builder of 
Feb. 6, “ Engineer ” requires to know “ where a 
main sewer is carried down the bank of a river; | 
or rather, where an embankment has been formed | 
by a river side to contain the sewer.” 

No answer as yet appearing, I venture to 
submit one, through your kindness. Not, how- 
ever, one that relates to a town of any mag- 
nitude; yet, in other respects, such as your 
correspondent is seeking to find. One, more- 
over, if he has time to spare, he may readily see 
for himself. 

Bedford, about an hour’s ride from London (or 
Leicester), is the town to which I would refer 
him. It is a place of progress and improve- 
ment, containing between three and four 
thousand houses. It has now (thanks to Mr. 
James Howard, M.P., and others) a complete 
system of modern sewers, which can be flushed | 
from the water supply above the town, and) 
which terminate at a pumping-station for 


“ irrigating” purposes. 








A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT MODE OF) 
HEATING FUTURE HOUSES, WHETHER 
ON A LARGE OR SMALL SCALE. 


Six,—The plan I propose has been submitted 
to architects and builders, and, albeit it is but a 
theory to be tested by practical experiments, 
they all coincide in the likelihood of its proving 
& perfect success. 

It is very simple and inexpensive. In con- 
structing the building, allow a space of 4 in. or 
5 in. between the outer and inner walls. This 
will be no source of weakness to the structure, 
if at suitable intervals building stones or bricks 
connect and stay the outer and inner shell. The 
same interval should be allowed between the | 
floors. This is the chief extra expense. It will 
necessitate a light set of joists and lath and| 
plaster for the ceiling of the rooms, as well as 
*‘ deafening” for the floors. In the basement of 
the building there is a furnace precisely of the 
construction of those of the best Turkish baths 
in this country, i.¢., the hot air passes over fire- | 
brick, and therefore, if it should be let into the | 
rooms in very cold weather, it is free of the in- | 
jurious effects arising from air heated from iron | 
fines. [The day, I predict, is not far distant | 
when every gentleman’s house will contain a} 
Turkish bath in the basement.] The proposition | 
I venture to lay before builders and architects is | 
this, viz., that the heat from the furnace in 
question will circulate through the space between 
the walls and the floors, and may be increased 
to any extent, and let in, or shut off, at will. A 
house heated in this way (if the ventilation is 
perfectly attended to) will give us a Madeira 








| desired, this difference being entirely owing to 


them. 
I am, sir, one of your subscribers and readers, 
but neither an architect nor a builder, 
J. Bauurenie, A.M., M.D. 








MANUFACTURING STEEL. 
A paver on this important subject was read on 





Thursday in last week, at the Inventors’ Institute, 
by Dr. B. H. Paul. After describing the charac- | 
teristics of steel as compared with ordinary 
malleable iron and cast iron, the author pointed | 
out that all the known methods of producing 
steel’ were referable to one or other of three | 
classes :—1. Carburation of malleable iron; 
2. Decarburation of cast iron; and 3. The direct 
production of steel from iron ore by one opera- 
tion. He showed, in describing the several new | 
methods, that they involved the same principles 
as the older methods, and that the novelties | 
which constituted the importance of these, like | 
other improvements, consisted chiefly in the) 
mode of applying those principles, suggested | 
and rendered possible by a more thorough 
scientific knowledge of the subject to which 
they referred. Thus in one of the oldest, 
methods of producing steel with the Styrian | 
forge the principle is precisely the same as that 
of the Bessemer method,—burning out the | 
surplus carbon of cast iron by atmospheric air. 
But while only a few hundredweight of iron 
could be worked at one time with the forge, and 
the product was obtained in small pasty lumps, 
requiring much subsequent labour to bring it 
into a compact state, the Bessemer converter 
would turn out at once from five to ten tons of 
pure melted steel, which could be run into) 
moulds as an ingot, a cannon, or any other form 


the different mode of applying the principle 
involved. In speaking of the influence exercised 
upon the quality of steel by various impurities 
originating from the ore or the fuel used in 
smelting, the author dwelt upon the defective | 
state of chemical knowledge in reference to this | 
subject, and urged the necessity of scientific | 
investigation of a nature commensurate with its 
importance, bearing on a manufacture which was | 
first developed on a large scale in this kingdom, | 
and in that respect has been until recently 
almost peculiarly British. 








THE ROMAN ARUM. 


Tr may interest some of your readers to know 
that a plant very similar to the gigantic arum 
from Nicaragua, described in your last number, 
exists in the Campagna of Rome. In the spring 
of 1852, a medical friend of mine, since deceased, 
found this plant growing among the roots of the 
canes (Arundo Donax), which are commonly 
planted as hedges round the few cultivated 
patches of that barren soil. It differs from the 
American plant, which latter would seem to 
show only one leaf. The Roman arum, on the 
contrary, bears deeply serrated leaves, about the 
size of a large human hand with the fingers 





spread out, somewhat similar to a horse-chestnut- 
leaf. But the lofty stem, the large purple spath | 
and pistil, and the carrion-like odour of the | 
flower are all exactly similar to the Nicaraguan | 
plant, as described by you. The habitat of the | 
plant is, so far as I am aware, restricted to the | 
immediate neighbourhood in which it was found, a | 
gloomy lane of no good repute, called the Via Cupa, 
about five miles beyond the Porta Pia. My friend, 
who brought his fragrant burden to my house in 
the city, knowing how glad I should be to get a| 
sketch of it, was almost overpowered by the 
stench. He found the Roman professors to’ 


whom he spoke quite unaware of ita existence 
the peasants to whom it was known stated that 
it had received its colour and odour from growing 
at the foot of the cross, and being drenched in 
the blood of the Saviour,—not a very compli. 
meni legend. 

The size of the flower was less than the one 
mentioned in your pages, the length of the 
spath in my specimen not exceeding 18 in, 
My friend planted one of these weird monsters 
in a garden at Leghorn, where I saw it in flower 
a year or two later. 

Possibly, indeed most probably, this plant is 
well known to our botanists; but, as I have 
already stated, it was a novelty not only to our 
British community, but also to such learned 
Romans as my friend, a long resident, was able 
to consult. I remember that a young Scottish 
artist made good use of it in a fairy picture 
from the “‘ Midsummer Night’s aan oa 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the meeting of this society on the 10th 
inst., the discassion of the proposed form of 
building contract, adjourned from a former 
meeting, was resumed. The several clauses of 
the proposed form of contract (which was 
printed at length in the Builder for February 


| 6th) haying been separately gone through, the 


following resolution was finally carried unani- 
mously :— 


“ That this meeting approves of and recommends for 
adoption among the members of this Society the form of 
building contract drawn up by the sub-committee chosen 
from this Society and from the Liverpool Master Builders’ 
Association, as amended at this meeting, and at the 
meeting held on the 10th of February, 1969,’’ 





CHURCH RESTORATION. 

Sir,—Will one of your enlightened readers tell 
a poor parishioner the best plan for preventing 
the repair of a gallery across the east end of the 
parish church of Braunton, North Devon? 

A proposal to restore the church has produced 
no more money than would fairly pay for the 
plans and estimates. 

This interesting relic of antiquity has escaped 


‘entire pewing owing to the noble carved seats; 


but some of the pews hide a large number of 
handsome bench-ends. By bringing these to 
light, and by sweeping away the eas: and west 
galleries, and those in the north transept, and 
the opposite tower arch, the number of seats 
would be materially reduced. 

“ Kick out all pews and galleries, and the seata 


| would be reduced one half.” This always sounds 


very heartless and wicked, and meets with the 
opposition of those who think that what was 
good enough for their respected and immediate 
ancestors is good enough for them. Is thisa 
hopeless case ? BRAUNTONIAN, 








BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
ROME. 


Since our last notice they have had an 


| excursion to the French part of the Palatine to 


see the ruins of the Palace of Tiberius ‘and 
Caligula, with the subterranean passage made 
by Vespasian for the Emperor and his suite to 
go from the private apartments at the north end 
of the hill to the public State apartments in the 
centre. The day being open to the public by a 
general order, Signor Rosa could not have pre- 
vented the Society from going on that day had 
he wished to do so. He did not make his 
appearance nor send any apology for having shut 
his door in their faces on the previous Thursday. 
M. Lanciani, a young architect, was the guide, 
bat as he did not speak English, Mr. Parker 
walked with him and interpreted. Mr. Parker 
was obliged in some instances to express dissent 
from his opinions, especially on the subject of 
the Intermontium, or valley across from east to 
west, dividing the hill into two parte, the 
southern part of which, according to Signor 
Rosa, is the Velia. M. Lanciani said that the 
proof of this was that there are houses of the 
time of the Republic in this valley buried by the 
buildings of the Czsars, and he pointed out 
the pit in which these houses were to be seen: 
but as there was room for not more than half a 
dozen persons at a time, and the party amounted 
to upwards of a hundred, he requested them 
to examine this detail afterwards, 

After the lecture, Mr, Parker, with Mr. W. 
Cotton and others, went to examine the 
remains of “houses of the Republic in the 
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valley.” Instead of these remains, they found, 
some small brick chambers of the third century 
without windows, and with fresco-painting on. 
the vaults. These chambers are built in the 

at subterranean passage from the Palace of 
Augustus at the south end of the hill to the 
Public Chambers in the centre, in the same 
manner as that of Vespasian from the northern 
palace. The passage is vaulted and has no 
windows in tt, having evidently always been 
subterranean, and this great runs north 
and south across the alleged valley. The small 
chambers were for the use of the Emperor in the 
hot summer months, as in the palaces. 








SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

Your correspondent, “R. J.,” asks if any of 
your readers can suggest @ Cause, or a cure, for 
the smoky chimneys in his house, 

I have just completed the building of such a 
house as that named by “ R. J.,” and for some 
weeks after we moved into ours it was in quite 


and I am quite glad to have this rtunity of recording 
my estimation of the manner in which they conduct them- 
selves, My visits to the Museum have neither few 
nor far between, so that I kave had good experience of 
their great civility and patient attention: always at hand, 
never in the way; and so, I repeat, it was a pity your 
correspondent did not apply to one of the policemen and 
inquire if there was anything else to be seen; he would 
not then have had oceasion to conclude his letter by 
saying, “It seems simply absurd for a popular institu- 
tion to close its doors at ’’ four o’clock on Seater, Un- 
doubtedly it does, and therefore the Museum at South 
Kensington keeps its doors open until ten, 

Weare b entered into March, and are only just 
emerging from dark evenings : so it is scarcely fair to begin 
grumbling yet; and, y, when we contemplate the 
amount of art-treasures collected at South Kensington in 
8o few years, I think Mr. Cole deserves the highest com- 
mendation, not condemnation, for what he has done. I 
was myself at the Museum last Saturday until after 5 
o'clock, and on the previous Saturday until 6°30: so I can 
vouch for the doors not being closed at 4, 

Arrt-Lovzx, 








INSECURITY OF SECURITIES. 


Sim,—For the possessors of property in the stock of 
large companies and in other securities, a new danger has 
arisen separate even from the malversation of funds, of 
which the public has heard of late so much. 





as bad a condition with regard to smoke and 
down-draught as that with which your corre- 
spondent is troubled, ast ; 

With your permission I will give, very briefly, 
the means I employed to ascertain the cause of 
the mischief, and say what was done to remedy 
the evil. A 

My object was to ascertain if the heated air 
and smoke were able to make their way into 
adjoining flues in which no fires were burning ; 


because, if I found this to be the case, I felt sure 


that the contrary would also occur,—viz., that 
the cold air would enter the flae through which 
the heated air was ascending, and thus cause a 
down-draught whenever the wind was high, or 
when the fires were allowed to get low. 

I first had a plate of lead cut to fit on to the 
top of the chimney-pot (a bishop’s cap), so that 
when the former was put into position, the smoke 
was completely prevented from issuing in the 
usual way. A fire was then made in one of the 
grates, so as to cause a dense volume of smoke to 
ascend, and a man was sent on to the roof to. 
place the lead plate on the chimney-pot from | 
which the smoke was issuing. Under these) 
circumstances only one of two things could) 
happen,—either that the smoke would pass into 
an adjoining flue, or come down into the room. 
In fourteen of the flues the smoke passed easily 
from one to the other, and the openings were 
found to be caused by an entire absence of par- 
geting, or, in some cases, to the fact of bricks 
having been left out here and there in the| 
“ midfeathers.” 

The flues were laid open from the outside, one 
by one, and well pargeted with good hair mortar, | 
and were then built up again. 

The remedy has, on the whole, been very 
successful. Except during high winds, such as | 
we have had for the last few days, we are not 
troubled with smoke in the rooms, and when it 
does come it is easily controlled. Of down- 
dranght, when the fires get low, we have) 
scarcely any at all. M. RB. C. 8. Enc. | 











SUN DIALS. 


Sin,—As your correspondent, “E. L. G.” has taken 
upon himself to pronounce judgment upon the Highgate 
dial, which was a eS by me for Mr. Cockerell, may I 
ask of him (‘E, L. G.”), how ys shadow ean be pro- 
jected upon a sun-dial, parallel to the equator at the time 
of equinox? and still more, how when the sun is beyond 
the equator ? 

Quoting some of “ E, L, G,’s”” own words, I would sug- 
gest that, “‘In fact, the most natural, most obvious, and 

est thing to do,” is to examine, carefully, our own work 
before venturing to criticize that of others, 
W. Scaraity, 





CLOSED DOORS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Str,—A letter under the above heading in the last 
number of the Builder, p. 193, seems to me to call for 
comment, as it is calculated to mislead. Your corre- 
spondent writes, * May I —_ the hardship—and it really 
amounts to this—of closing the South Kensington Museum 
at four o’clock on Saturdays ?” 

Now, the museum proper is open until ten o’clock on 
Saturdays, as on Mondays and Tuesdays; but there isa 
portion of it, asort of annexe, where the models of ships 
are exhibited, that closes at four, and possibly there may 
be other outlying departments which, Doing water tempo- 
rary regulations, are of necessity closed likewise; as the 
days lengthen, probably the time for keeping them open 
may be extended also, as was the case at the embryo 
museum, known as “ the Brompton Boilers.” Itis a pity 
your correspondent did not inquire of one of the numerous 
policemen who are on duty whether there was anything 
else to be seen : he would then have received every informa- 
tion. It is impossible to find a more civil, well-behaved, 
intelligent, and obliging set ot men anywhere in the public 


By a decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
| Council, given on the 19th ult., it appears that bankers 
| are not answerable for such securities as debentures left 
| in their care, Mr. Richard Lewis had left in the care of 
| his bankers, debentures to the value of 10,450/., which 
| were stolen by one of the bank clerks ; and it is now shown 
| to bethe law of the land that bankers are not liable for the 
safe custody of such documents, unless through the 
grossest negligence ; and that the public are consequently 
at the mercy of any clerk on a pittance of a salary who may 
be in the banker’s employment, and, having a taste for the 
extravagant living of the period, may be reduced into an 
ultimate indistinct appreciation of the difference between 
meum and tuum, 

Moreover, documents duly secured in apparently safe 
boxes are deposited with bankers and left there for years, 
from which, under the present state of the law, there is no 
security that the most valuable documents may not be ab- 
stracted,—and years before such frauds may be discovered; 
and, consequently, detection of the criminal nearly im- 
possible, It, therefore, appears essential that the public 
at large should take care of their own securities,—a step 
to which they are now driven. 

In the interest of lock and safe engineers, we should be 
obliged by your giving publicity to this fact, which, if pro- 
perly considered, must lead to the improvement of the 
trade, and the more general adoption of the approved 
safest methods of security for documents of this nature 
and other valuables, H, H. & Co, 





CHILDS-HILL DRAINAGE. 
Sir,—In the Builder of January 25, 1868, appeared an 


| advertisement addressed “‘ to Engineers,” in which the 


Childs-hill Drainage Committee invited schemes for the 
best mode of draining the district of Childs-hill, Hendon 
(close to Hampstead). It stated that the engineer 
whose seheme was selected would be employed “ upon 
terms to be arranged between the committee and such 
engineer.” 
he following talented engineers competed :— 
Estimate. Commission, 











J. Bilenkarn £5,308 ...00 

Cc. H, Bright — (not stated) 
H. A. Ruge 3,027 — ..0000 

J.T. Bressly ... SFEO cccses 5 per cent, 
Lucas & Wilkinson ...... 2,406 o J 2 
eo ae kt ae 4 ww 

EL, HE, Paltoe ...cervorserese ean 160 


A host of other gentlemen took a great deal of trouble 
in the matter; but the above seven, at considerable out- 
lay and toil, surveyed the whole district, and prepared 
most elaborate plaas, estimates, and specifications. 
Although Mr. Ruge was nominally selected, oo has 
elapsed, and the drainage has neither been done nor 


begun ; and if it ever will seems doubtful, Mr. Ruge can- | 


ot yet set to work, nor has he received a shilling 
Surely this is not quite fair and right! Would a private 
individual do so? Why does ‘a public body” thus act ? 
Is it (to partly paraphrase a well-known quotation) be- 
cause it has no soul to be saved, and no —_ part to 
be toed ? arm Pray. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lowestoft.—Christ Church, Lowestoft, has been 
opened for divine service. The edifice is in the 


double-light windows in the sides, and a fan- | 
light window in the gable ; also by a three-light | 
window in the chancel. An arcade of moulded | 
arches divides the nave from the aisles, sup- 
ported upon ornamental cast-iron columns. The 
aisles are lighted by three double-light win- 
dows, and a three-light window in the gable. 
The tower is placed at the south-east angle of 
the nave, terminating in a spire, rising to a 
height of about 80 ft. There are two principal 
entrances, one under the tower into the nave, 
forming a porch, and the other into the aisle. 
The porch and chancel are paved with Maw’s 
mosaic tiles, and the aisles with blue and red 
tiles to pattern. The roofs of nave and aisle 
are all open, and boarded on the upper side of 
the rafters; that of the chancel is divided by 
moulded ribs into panels. AlJl the wood fittings 
and roofs are stained and varnished. The win- 
dows are glazed with cathedral glass, in lead 





Service, than are the policemen on duty in the Museum ; 


|are faced with white brick, and relieved with 
light red bands and Bath stone dressings. The 
roofs are covered with blue and green slate, in 
alternate bands. The building is planned to seat 
about 500 persons, and was designed by Mr. H. 
Oldham Chambers, architect, Lowestoft. The 
contractors were Messrs. Jackson & Mounce, of 
Blundestone ; and the sub-contractors, Messrs. 
J. G. Balls, Lay, and Skoyles, of Lowestoft. 

Reading.—The new reredos of St. Mary’s 
Church is now complete. The centre group 
represents our Lord surrounded by his Apostles, 
addressing to the listening multitude the words, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Mr. Earp, of 
London, was the carver. The arcade to the north 
of the centre group contains three figures in 
mosaic, signifying, “ The Old Testament,” viz., 
Moses—the Law; David—the Psalms; Daniel— 
the Prophets. The arcade on the South side also 
contains three figures signifying “The New 
| Testament,” viz., St. Luke—the Gospels and 
Acts; St. Paul—the Epistles; St. John—the 
| Revelation. 

Diss.—A reredos has been placed in the 
chancel of the parish church, at the expense of 
the Rev. C. R. Manning, the Rector. It is about 
8 ft. 6 in. in length at the back of the com- 

| munion table, and rises a few inches above the 
cill of the east window; the rest of the east wall 
on either side, and of the north and south walls, 
as far as the rails, being panelled in oak, with 
diapered patterns in colour. Its material is 
,Caen stone, of a uniform cream-white colour, 
inlaid with marble, and bosses of spar, gold, and 
crystal. <A large panel forms the main design, 
and is filled with four quatrefoils sunk in the 
stone, each containing one of the well-known 
,emblems of the four Evangelists, carved in 
alabaster, on a background of black marble. Ia 
the centre is a cross of black marble, and gold 
mosaic, the arms terminating in crystal bosses, 
and the front resting on a slab of red Devon- 
|shire marble. Between the evangelistic symbols 
are floral patterns, in green and red marbles, 
gold mosaic, and bosses of Derbyshire spar. A 
band of grey marble, inlaid with black, runs 
below the panel, and a cornice of pierced trefoils 
and sculptured leaves extends along the whole 
length of the top, projecting in the centre, to 
form a three-sided canopy, which also is orna- 
mented with marble and gold bosses. The 
whole design is supported at each end by a 
double buttress, rising from the ground, and 
inlaid like the rest. This part of the work was 
executed in London, by Messrs. Field. The oak 
panclling was executed in Diss, by Messrs. 
C. Bishop & Son. On the south side the 
panels form three “ sedilia,” or seats for clergy. 
Above the reredos, except where the line is 
broken by the windows, is carried a coved 
cornice, painted in the hollow part with a flowing 
pattern, the end next the windows being finished 
| with a carved elbow, and those at the rails with 
| & lofty standard, each surmounted by a figure of 
an angel, with uplifted wings. A plinth of oak 
| supports the panels all round from the floor, in 








| which are devices in sunk circles, but without 
‘anycolour. All the painting has been executed, 
' under the superintendence of the architect, by 
| Mr. Herbert Orsbourne, Stowmarket. The whole 
of this work was designed, after suggestions from 
the rector, by Mr. Augustus E. Browne, of 
Diss. 
Lincoln.—The new church for the combined 
parishes of St. Peter-in-Eastgate and St. Mar- 
| garet will, in all probability, be shortly com- 


Early English style, and consists of nave, aisles, 'menced. At a recent meeting of the committee 
chancel, organ chapel, tower, and spire, with | Mr. Blomfield, of London, architect (son of the 
porch and vestry. The nave is lighted by four late Bishop Blomfield), was selected to prepare 


the designs. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated at 2,500/., and 2,1201. have been already 
subscribed. 

Wickham Market.—Efforta are now being made 
to restore the church, which dates back to the 
year 1349, and has of late years been falling into 
decay. The tower, which is octagonal, is sur- 
mounted by a leaden spire, rising to a height of 
135 ft., and is a conspicuous landmark for sea- 
going vessels. Plans for the complete restoration 
of the fabric, with the addition of a new aisle on 
the north side, and the substitution of benches 
for the present old-fashioned pews, have been 
made by Mr. E. C. Hakewell, and submitted to 
the bishop, who has expressed his approval. 
The total cost is estimated at 1,3001. The sub- 
scriptions in the town already amount to upwards 
of 1851. ; the Rev. W. T. Image, the vicar, has in 
addition to this a sum of 5751. promised to him, 
and it is hoped that the neighbouring landowners, 
and all who have an interest in the town, will 





quarries, and stained-glass margins. The walls 
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liberally assist. At a vestry meeting a com- 
mittee has been formed to co-operate with the 
vicar in soliciting subscriptions. 

Warrington—A new church at Warrington, 
dedicated to St. Ann, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Chester. The church is situated 
in a district taken out of that of St. Paul’s, 
Warrington. An endowment has been provided 
by Mr. W. E. A. Beamont, of Orford Hall, who 
has also given 2,5001. of the total cost of 5,200l., 
the remainder having been contributed by the 
public. 

Webheath.—The plans of the new church have 
been prepared by Mr. Preedy. Messrs. M‘Cann 


Roger, Ives, & Son, of Halifax; Mr. Powell 


being clerk of the works. The estimates 
amounted to 6,6381. 2s. 5d., and, with the 
lighting and heating apparatus, boundary rails, 
and cost of land, the whole cost will be about 
9,0001., exclusive of the cost of schools, which it 
is proposed to erect at some future time. The 
church is lighted by corona gaseliers, suspended 
above the gallerics, and also by ornamental 
brackets affixed to the walls. The heating 
apparatus has been supplied by Mr. E. Lumby, 
of Halifax. No organ has yet been erected. 











& Everal, of Malvern, are thecontractors. The 
site is at the corner where the road from Fox- | 
lydiate to Bentley intersects the one running, 
eastward to Hill Top, and was given by Mr. R. | 
Hemming. The building is to be of stone 
externally, and internally from the gray and the 
red beds of the Waterstone formation, at Hewell 

and at Finstall. Bath stone is to be used for 
the decorations and dressings, and at the 

entrance of the porch a pair of polished marble 

shafts. The roof will be of Broseley tiles; 

inside roof, open timbered; seats, pine, stained 

and varnished. The style is Early English. 

The chief east window is a three-light one, sur- 

mounted by a wheel heading; with trefoil 

windows on each side. The plan is simply nave 

and chancel, with a south porch at the western 

end, a bell gablet at the intersection of nave and 

chancel, and a vestry, and organ arch between 

it and the choir. The accommodation is for 200 

—164 adults and 24 children, with 12 in the 

choir. The total length, inside, is 8S ft.; 

width of nave, 22 ft.; width of chancel, 18 ft. ; 

length of chancel, 24 ft. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Halifary.—A new Congregational or Independ- 
ent chapel has been opened here for divine ser- 
vice. The style of architecture is the Early 
Geometrical, and the chapel is built of Northow- 


ram pitch-faced wallstones, with freestone dress-| specimens of early glass have been followed, | 


ings. The edifice is 113 ft. 6 in. long by 53 ft. 
wide, and 53 ft. high externally, exclusive of 
minister's and other vestries at the back. It 
is divided into nave and side aisles by cast-iron 
pillars supporting the galleries and roof, and 
five bays in length, the bay next the organ re- 
cess being much wider than the others, so as_ 
to allow of the church being enlarged at some | 
fature time by the addition of transepts, which | 
are prepared for in the erection. At the north | 
end of the building there is an octagonal re- | 
cess for the organ, 22 ft. wide, and 6 ft. 6 in. | 
deep, divided from the nave by a deeply moulded | 
and enriched arch springing from granite columns, | 
with carved freestone capitals. 


STAINED GLASS. 


West Church, Stirling— A stained glass 
window has just been set up in this church. It 
forms the central window on the south side, 
nearly opposite to the terrace of the bowling- 
green, and consists of nine divisions. The three 
principal designs, with the texts above of which 
they are illustrative, occupy the lower six com- 
partments. The whole are Scriptural subjects— 
the representation of Christ being the principal 
in each of them. In the first illustration of the 
words ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labour,” &., 
are the figures of a negro, fettered, and in the 
attitude of supplication, and also of a woman in 
the attitude of reverential homage. The second 
is “Christ with Martha and Mary at the tomb 
of Lazarus.” The third, in which there are six 
figures—that of Christ, as in the others, being in 
the centre,—it is illustrative of the words “ Him 
that cometh to me I will in nowise cast out.” 
The window is in memory of the late Mr. John 
Dick, of Craigengelt, Provost of Stirling, who 
died 22nd April, 1865. Messrs. Ballantine, of 
Edinburgh, were the artists. It cost upwards 
of 1001. The glass is rough and cystalline in 
texture; none of the colours are used, but all 
pot metal, and made in the glass. On the faces 
there is little or no shading, and the light and 
shadow in the draperies and accessories are 
mainly produced by the unequal thicknesses of 
the coloured pot metals. In this the best 


and the brilliancy throughout is equal, and purely 
moeaic. There is no obscurity or semi-trans- 
parency. The groundworks are all broken up 
by little bits of glass of different intensities of 
colour. We understand Messrs. Ballantine have 
in this instance followed the advice and directions 
of the president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Sir George Hervey. While in this window the 
strongest eolours predominate, the light which 
passes through and falls around is colourless. 
This was stated by Sir George Hervey, iu a letter 
some time ago, to be characteristic of the best 
specimen of coloured giass. 

Church of Westbury-upon-Trym.— The great 





Over the pillars | east window in the Canynge chapel of this | 


dividing the bays are moulded arches in brick- church has just been filled in, as a memorial, | 
work and cement, between which and in the, with painted glass, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 


centre over each pillar are granite columns 
with carved capitals and moulded bases, sup- 


roof principally rests. 
work, where exposed, is of pitch pine. 


Bayne, of London. The window is filled in with 


Perpendicular tracery, and is divided into six | 
ported upon carved corbels, upon which the subjects taken from the miracles of our Lord, and | 


The internal wood- | forms a continuation of the story of His life, 
The illustrated in the four windows of the chancel | 


LL 


of the late Archbishop Thorp, Warden of 
Darham University, has been uncovered in this 
cathedral. In the two centre lights are repre. 
sented the chief events of our Lord’s life. Ip 
the next light, on the left, are groups of the 
“ Apostles;” on the right the “ Prophets ;” 
while on the extreme left are the “ Martyrs;” 
and on the extreme right the “ Holy Church,” 
Above, in the tracery, are saints, angels, 
Cherubim, and Seraphim, and the Holy Spirit, 
Above each group is the legend, “Te Deum 
Landamus,” and the angels bear scrolls with 
*€ Alleluia, Alleluia.” 

Mossley Church.—The east end of this church 
has just been ornamented with a stained glass 
window, which has been erected as a memorial 
of the late Rev. John Hextall, who was in. 
cumbent of Mossley for thirty-three years. The 
space over the communion table has been 
divided into three compartments: the centre 
light contains a full-length figure of our Lord as 
the Good Shepherd, bearing on his right 
shoulder a lamb, and holding the pastoral crook 
in his left hand. To the right of the Good 
Shepherd stands Moses, with the tablets of the 
law. To the left, St. John the Baptist. Under 
the centre figure is the text, “I am the good 
Shepherd and know my sheep,and am known of 
mine ;” under the figure of Moses, “ By the deeds 
of the law shall no man be justified ;” and under 
that of St. John the Baptist, “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” The figures 
stand out from a ground of parti-coloured 
quarries, which are again relieved by a coloured 
border. Messrs. Cox & Co., of London, supplied 
the work. 





COMPETITIONS. 

South Metropolitan Schools, Sutton.—The three 
premiums of 401. each, offered in this competition, 
have been awarded to Mr. Wallen, London; 
Messrs. Wilson & Willcox, Bath; and Messrs, 
C. J. Phipps & F. M. Harvey, London. There 
were thirty-eight competitors. 

Public Hall, Exeter—The committee have 
selected the plans of Mr. C. J. Phipps, London, 
who is appointed to carry out the works. There 
were twenty competitors. 





Moohs Receibed, 


The Elements of Plane Geometry for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Ricnarp P. Wricat. 
With a Preface by T. Ancurer Hirst, F.R.S. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 

Outlines of Geometry; or, the Motion of a Point. 
An introductory Treatise. By W. Marsuam 
Apams, B.A. Longmans & Co. 

Cassell’s Technical Manuals: Orthographic and 
Isometrical Projection ; Development of Surfaces 
and Penetration of Solids. By Exus A. 
Davipson. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

Right Lines in their Right Places; or, the First 
Principles of Drawing and Design without 
Instruments. By Exuis A, Davipson. Cassell 

0. 





pews are 2 ft. 10 in. wide, and allow 20 in. for apse. The first compartment of the new window | 
each person. On the ground floor there is represents the Marriage of Cana; the second,| Tue geometrical basis of technical education 
accommodation for 568 persons, and in the the Pool of Bethesda; the third, the Raising of is now being supplied, in a variety of forms and 
gallery 364, making a total of 932 sittings. In Lazarus; the fourth, the Widow’s Son restored to | degrees of simplicity or progress. “ Right Lines 
Hopwood, the south front, are the entrance Life; the fifth, the Raising of Jairas’s Daughter;|in their Right Places’”’ is the most primitive 
vestibules and staircases, and at the south-west the sixth, the two Blind Men receiving their | of those under notice. Wright's “‘ Elements ” is 
angle there is a tower and spirelet 120 ft. high. Sight. Each subject occupies two lights, and a volume on a larger scale than the others named 
The principal entrance is in the centre of the the window is divided into two parts by orna-| above, and more thoroughly geometrical in its 
front, through a deeply-moulded and enriched mental canopy work, which is repeated again nature and scope: it isa sound and usefal work. 
doorway, with deeply-moulded windows on each above the subjects in each light. These canopies | Adams’s “ Treatise” relates to the difficulties of 
side, over which there is a large five-light give character to the window. The upper part elementary geometry, and the general principles 
traceried window. On each side of the principal | of the tracery is filled in with figures of angels of the higher plane curves, with especial refer- 
entrance, and in the same point, are the entrances’ playing on various instruments. | ence to Euclid’s elements. Davidson's “ Treatise 
to the galleries. On the side elevations, in each, Marlborough College Chapel.—A stained glass ‘on Projection ” professes to contain the simplest 
bay of building, the windows under the galleries window has been erected in this chapel, to the | methods of projecting solids, the curves formed 
are arranged in couplets, over which are three-- memory of Dr. Cotton, the late bishop of where one solid penetrates another, and the shape 
light traceried windows to light the galleries, Calcutta. The cost of the window will be! metal must be cut so that on being rolled, bent, 
with gables and ornamental finials over each. defrayed by voluntary contributions. The artists or folded, it may give the required form. The 
In the transept gables there are large four-light | are Messrs. Clayton & Bell, who were desired to work also contains 100 questions for examina- 
traceried windows, with columned mullions and erect the best window possible regardless of cost. tion. 
carved capitals. All the windows are glazed The window is a two-light, each light being | 
with tinted glass in quarries, and with orna-| divided into two compartments. The subjects | 
mental borders. The grounds are inclosed with | are: —Agabus binding the hands of Paul, 
wrought-iron railings and gates. The masonry | symbolical of his going “ bound in the spirit” 
work has been executed by Messrs. Michael|to Jerusalem. Beneath is a north-east view of| Robbing a Foundation Stone.—The foun- 
Firth & Co.; carpenters and joiners, by Messrs. | the College Chapel. The other light represents | dation stone of a Primitive Methodist chapel has 
John Dyson & Son; slating and plastering, by | Paul preaching at Athens, with the Parthenon! been laid near Huddersfield; and since the 
Messrs. Joseph Bancroft & Son; plumbing and | in the background ; and, on the panel, the cathe- | ceremony some person has lifted the stone and 
glazing, Mr. George Walsh ; ironfounders’ work, | dral at Calcutta. taken from the cavity beneath a bottle contain- 
t Page Farrar; and painters’, Messrs. W.| Durham Cathedral.—In the presence of the | ing a shilling, a sixpence, a penny, and a half. 
ons. The works have been carried out) Dean and a considerable number of ladies and| penny piece, all new coins, and a number of 
under the directions of the architects, Messrs. gentleman, a stained giass window, in memory | documents and papers. F 
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Mr. Henry Leslie's Concerts.—At the 
concert on March 4th, which was mainly 


orchestral, the soloists were Madlle. Liebhart 
and Herr Joachim, who both delighted their 
audience beyond measure. The great event of 
the evening was the performance of Samuel 


Wesley’s motett for double choir, “In exitu 
Israel.” Mr. Leslie deserves well of the public 
for the admirable entertainment he provides. 
On the 18th Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Sims 
Reeves will take part in the concert, and some 
fine things are promised, 


Equalization of the Metropolitan Poor- 
rates. Meeting of Parochial Delegates.— 
With a view of sifting the question of equalizing 
poor-rates all over the metropolis, and to gain 


as much information as could be furnished, a 
central meeting of delegates from the majority 
of the metropolitan vestries was held in the 
vestry of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, on 
Thursday in last week. About fifty gentlemen 
attended to state the special grievances which 
had befallen their respective parishes under the 
unequal and unjust system of rating. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. E. Collinson, of St. George 


the Martyr vestry, who called upon the vestry | 
clerk to read a report furnished by the House of 


Commons a few years ago, showing that even at 
that time it was considered desirable to extend 
the area of rating, A table of extracts from re- 
turns ordered by the House of Commons showed 
the total area of the metropolis to be 77,944 
acres, and the population in 1861 to have been 
2,802,367. The average pauperism (indoor) was 
said to be 35,972, and the outdoor 109,397. 
The total cost of the relief given to the poor 
amounted to 1,316,0891., out of a total rateable 
value of 16,818,7681, the average ratal being 
ls. 63d. in the pound. Several speeches were 
made in support of the following resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr. Fowler (of Lambeth), and carried 
unanimously : —“ That a deputation, consisting 
of representatives from all the parishes of the 
metropolis, should lay a memorial before the 
Right Hon. J. G. Goschen at the earliest possible 
period, and that a sub-committee be at once 
formed to prepare the memorial.” 


Edinburgh Workmen's Houses Improve- 
ment Company (Limited).— The seventh 
annual general meeting of this company has 
been held; Admiral Ramsay in the chair. The 
report stated that the affairs of the company 
continued in a sound condition. Although the 
directors were disappointed in their expectations 
of selling the houses to the extent they antici- 
pated—only one of the houses having been sold 
during the past year, making a total of nine 


houses sold out of 132 houses built by the com- | 


pany at Dumbiedykes—yet they were gratified 
to find that a fair return on the capital invested 
was derived from letting them. The report 


stated that there was a great and increasing de- 
mand for the houses, and there was no loss what- 


ever arising from vacant houses. The net revenue 
for the year enabled the directors to declare the 
usual dividend of 5 per cent. on the subscribed 

capital, and to add 891. 1s. 9d. to the reserved | 
fund. The report was unanimously adopted. 


The Condition of Leicester-square.— 
Judgment was given on Saturday last in the 
case of Webb v. Wyld and Tulk, in which the 
owner of a house in Leicester-square sought to | 
compel Mr. Wyld and Mr. Tulk to restore the | 


| tural labourer. 





members of this association. 


committee have again the pleasure of submitting 


ment, 
past year has attained to a higher point than 
during any previous one, and there is a balance 
in favour of the year’s working of 3051. There 
were 59 boilers more under inspection at the 


before. The committee have again to note the 
increase in the number of entire examinations, 
1,856 having been made during the past year, or, 
including the internal and the flue examinations, 
2,060. This is the highest number ever made in 
,one year. No explosion has happened to any 
| boiler under the care of the association during 





|exploded. Daring the past year, 45 explosions 
have come to the knowledge of the association’s 
officers as having occurred to boilers in the 
United Kingdom not under its inspection, by 
which 57 lives have been sacrificed, and 60 other 


the year, neither has any guaranteed boiler ever | 


The Association for Prevention of Steam 
Boiler Explosions.—The following are portions 
of the report to the annual meeting of the 
Number of mem- 
bers, 573; works, 747; boilers, 1,930; sub- 
scriptions, special service fees, &c., 3,9441. The 


to the subscribers a satisfactory financial state- 
The revenue of the association for the 


close of 1868 than there were at the close of 
1867, and a greater number upon the books of 
the association on the former date than ever 


South Kensington Museum.—tThe visitors 
during the week ending 6th March, numbered : 
—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday (free), 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.—Museum, 12,598; 
Meyrick and other Galleries, 2,724. On Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday (admission 6d.), 
from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m.—Museum, 2,209; Mey- 
rick and other Galleries, 205. Total, 17,736. 


Manchester Academy of Fine Arts.— 
Supported by a large assembly of friends and 
those favourably disposed to local art, the 
annual exhibition of the Manchester Academy of 
Fine Arts, held in the rooms of the Royal Insti- 
tution, on Tuesday, may be stated to have passed 
off with every success. Occupying two com- 
modious and well-adapted rooms, the productions 
of the members completely covered all available 
wall space and the contributions were in every 
respect superior to any similar gathering. 


The River Nene Improvement.—The 
principal portions of the work for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Nene from the sea 

to Peterborough are nearly complete, and it is 
| Only now necessary to carry out certain other 
works, which it is said could be executed at a 
| comparatively small expense, but which would 
_ have the effect of improving the river to such an 


| e 2 
, extent as would permit vessels drawing fourteen 





persons injured. Almost every explosion is attri- | feet of water to reach Peterborough. It is under- 
uted to shortness of water through neglect of stood that a careful survey of the present con- 


the attendants, and the verdict usually is acci- 
dental death. 


The New Town Clock, Liverpool.—The 
finance committee of the town council accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Penlington & Hutton, for 
the supply of a clock for the new Municipal 
Buildings, at a cost of 5751. The clock has 
now been put up. Messrs. Warner, of London, 
furnished the bells for the sum of 514l. 10s. 
The hour-bell weighs 40 cwt. (and is in C) 
—two of the quarter bells are eight (G), and 
thirteen cwt. (C) respectively, and the other two 
6 cwt. each (D and E),—and the Cambridge 
chimes are those which will be sounded. The 
clock goes eight days. It is of sufficient power 

| to strike a bell of 40 cwt., and also to chime 
the quarters on four bells. The clock is 
made with a dead-beat escapement and adjust- 
ing pallets; all the wheels are made of hard 

| gun-metal ; the striking and quarter main-wheel 


are 28 in. in diameter, and 1} in. thick; the! 


watch or going main-wheel, 24 in. in diameter, 
and 1} in. thick; the rest of the wheels in due 
proportion. From its elevated position the clock 
can be distinctly seen from a great distance in 
various directions. 


Improvement of the State of the Agri- 
cultural Labourer.—A conference, attended by 
many influential gentlemen—Canon Girdlestone, 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Godfrey Lushington, Lord 
Lyttelton, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert, and Sir John Bowring among 
the number—has been held at the Society of 
Arts, under the presidency of Earl Ducie, to con- 
sider the question of establishing a society for 
the improvement of the condition of the agricul- 
A long discussion took place, in 
which most things in turn were recommended as 
good for the labourer, except the proposed society, | 
which it was resolved should not, for the present, | 
at least, be called into existence. 


Destruction of a Parish Church by Fire. 


j 


garden of the square, and to put the railings in| On Sunday week, during the celebration of 
repair. The Master of the Rolls found he was divine service in Herringswell Church, the) 
unable to give any relief to the plaintiff, because | thatched roof was seen to be on fire. The! 
a court of equity could not enforce specific per-| congregation quickly dispersed. The flames, | 
formance of an agreement to repair ; he, however, | fanned by a strong wind, made rapid progress, | 
dismissed the bill without costs, as he considered and at length nothing but the bare walls of the | 
the defendants were morally bound to do what church and tower remained. The fire is believed 


Mr. Webb had required of them. 


Hammersmith Bridge.—In the Commons, 
Lord Bury has directed the attention of the 
Home Secretary to a letter in a morning paper, 
signed by Mr. Lambton Young, secre of the 
Royal Humane Society, which had been dictated 
by the fear that there might be an accident on 
Hammersmith Bridge in the forthcoming boat- 
race between the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. This bridge was built fifty-two 
years ago, and was constructed rather with a 
view to lightness and elegance than to strength 
and durability. There is reason to believe that 
the iron has become weakened from the pres- 
sure put upon it. Mr. Bruce promised to com- 
municate with the Board of Trade, and ask them 
to send an engineer to examine the bridge, who 
might report to the Board, and the report would 
be made public, 





to have been caused by the stove-pipe getting 
red hot, in consequence of an accumulation of 
soot in that portion which came in contact with 
the roof. The church was not insured. 


How to Prevent Fires.—The following is 
extracted from the Japan Gazette :—“ One edict 
of the new Government, recently promulgated 
in Yedo, is of a character so extraordinary that 
we are not surprised to find all the Japanese 
thoronghly alarmed by it, especially as it has 
already had its penal clause carried into effect 
in one instance, and more are expecting the 
extreme vigour of the law. It is to the effect 
that ‘ every one with whom, or in whose house a 
fire originates, whether accidentally or not, shall 
be decapitated without any appeal.’ One man 
has been already beheaded under the statute. 
Few large fires occur in Japan in which some 
lives are not sacrificed.” 





| dition of the river has been in course of prepara- 
|tion, under the direction of Mr. Hamilton 
|Falton. Birmingham, Leicester, Nottingham, 
| Northampton, Market Harborough, and other 
| places, are all anxious, it appears, to have a 
| Seaport so near to them as Peterborough. 


| St. Andrew’s, Hertford.—The committee 
for the rebuilding of this church have been 
obliged, from want of funds for rebuilding the 
| whole edifice, to inform Messrs. Dove of their 
| inability to accept their tender; and to pass the 
_ following resolution, proposed by the Right Hon. 
| W. Cowper, M.P.,—‘* That the opinion of the 
‘architect, Mr. Johnson, be requested as to the 
feasibility and expediency of erecting the chancel 
and transepts at once,and postponing the erection 
of the remainder of the proposed church till the 
requisite funds have been collected ; and also as 
to what increase of expenditure would be likely 
to be incurred by erecting the new church in two 
parts.” The sum total collected and promised 
is between 2,000/. and 3,0001. 


Froposed International Exhibition in 
| Sydney, Australia.—A proposal for a Grand 
| International Exhibition, to be held in Sydney 
|in 1870, to celebrate the centenary of the dis- 
covery and taking possession of Australia in 
1770, by Captain Cook, has been made in a letter, 
by Mr. Joseph Dyer, to the Sydney Morning Herald, 
of October 27th, 1868. Mr. Dyer proposes that 
the Exhibition should be held in a new central 
railway terminus which is said to be much 
wanted in Sydney, and which might as well be 
built now as in a year or two hence. He sug- 
gests Hyde Park, facing Elizabeth-street, as the 
site, but wherever placed in Sydney, of course the 
Exhibition could be held in it by way of inaugu- 
ration. 
* For three or four months of 1870,” he remarks, 
“ Sydney ought to be the Paris of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The first object of attraction would be the 
rand Intercolonial Kxhibition, to celebrate the 1((0th 

anniversary of the discovery of the pera: Here would 
be shown the highest efforts we are capable of ; 
manufacture, ia competition with the productions of the 
other colonies. Our engineers would show locomotive 
engines and railway carriages ; our carriage builders, boat 
builders, tweed makers, boot and shoe makers, paper 
manufacturers, kerosene oil, glass, saddlery, tobacco, 
arrowroot, maizena. wine, and a vast variety of other 
arts, in which we can hold our own against foreign com- 
petition.” 

As the subject of a statue to Captain Cook, the 
discoverer of the colony, is now being agitated, 
the proposed Exhibition would form an excellent 
opportunity for its inauguration. 








e of in art and 


Closing Uninhabitable Houses in Liver- 
pool.—Two houses in Brick-street have been 
ordered by the local authorities to be shat up till 
they be rendered habitable by the conversion of 
privies in them into water-closets, the provision 
of water supply to them, &c. They are inhabited 
by squatters, the proprietor being in a lunatic 
asylum. 


South London Working Classes Indus- 
trial Exhibition.—This exposition has been 
crowded every night since its opening, the doors 
having to be closed frequently to allow of any- 
thing like a free passage for the people. The 
awards will be made known early in next week. 
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The Sanitary Condition of Birkenhead.| Lowestoft.—A public hall capable of accom- 
The usual report of Dr. Baylis, the medical | modating some 1,500 or 2,000 persons on public 
officer of health for Birkenhead, has just been | occasions, is about to be erected on the west 
published. According to this report, the number | side of Clapham-road, facing Surrey-street and 
of deaths in Birkenhead from all causes registered | the London-road. The ground, some 60 ft. by 
during the year was 1,074, which, computing the | 157 ft., has been purchased of Mr. W. H. Thirtle 
population at 52,233, gives the death-rate at|for the purpose. A company is forming, and 
20°56 per 1,000, or but very slightly above 2 per the ehares, 1l. each, are being taken up. 


cent. Since 1864 the death-rate has decreased : 

: : The Charterhouse.—-We hear from the City 
irom 34 Cper sate rn beast te mad ae Press that the ground, nearly two acres in extent, 
py crip: ag ati Pages eo which was formerly the Charterhouse play- 


of the country generally. After referring to the | Page 
moderate decrease in the deaths from zymotic |$t©U5d, has been let on a building lease, = 
diseases, Dr. Baylis alludes to the “ main | *¢nders being now out, there is every prospec 


poisoners of the atmosphere,” upon which sub- | of its being shortly covered with warehouses and 


ject he says :—“ The persistent abatement of the | shops. 

gigantic midden nuisance by conversion of the) New Town-hall, Rochdale.—Several engi- 
remaining privies into water-closets; the adop- | neers having been invited to submit plans and 
tion of some scheme for the daily or weekly ‘tenders for warming and ventilating this Town- 
removal of ashes and other house refuse; the | hall, we learn that the plans of Mr. Wilson 
abolition of dung-pits ; a more effectual surface W. Phipson, C.E., London, have been selected by 


cleansing, especially in hot weather, and the | 
complete removal of street sweepings, which | 
always contain much animal and organic refuse, 
are the remedies clearly indicated by the mortality | 
lessons of the year.” Dr. Baylis further recom- | 
mends the entire discontinuance of cellar | 
dwellings. The number of births during the | 
year amounted to 1,903, of which 953 were | 
males, and 950 females; the natural increase of | 
the population, i.c., the excess of births over | 
deaths, was therefore 856. The usual majority 
of male births over females seems to have here 
been very small. 


Mr. Mark Firth’s Almshouses, Sheffield. 
The corner stone of the almshouses at Ran- 
moor, the gift of the Master Cutler of Sheffield | 
(Mr. Mark Firth), has been laid by the Earl of | 
Shaftesbury, amidst a great concourse of people. | 
The buildings are in course of erection, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Hill & Swan, of | 
Sheffield and Leeds, architects; and the struc- 


ture is to be of such a character as will accord warehouses, No. 190, High-street, Sunderland, for Mr. 
with the picturesqueness of the landscape skirt- John Forster. Mr. John Tillman, architect :— 


ing the romantic Porter Brook, near which it is 
placed. 
Workmen and their Employers.—aA con- 

ference has been held at Darlington between the 

ironmasters of the north of England and repre- | 
sentatives of the workmen, to discuss the) 
desirability of establishing courts of arbitration | 
in the northern iron-trade district, and so 

prevent the periodical disputes and strikes which 

have been so disastrous to both masters and | 
men. A joint committee of masters and men) 
was appointed to draw up rules for establishing 

courts of arbitration and conciliation, and to) 
report to a future meeting. 


The Royal Academy Library.— Mr. John 
Leighton has addressed a printed letter to the) 
Royal Academy of Arts upon the condition and | 
future of their Library, in which he points ont | 
the extent to which it has been neglected, and the | 
importance of now forming in the new building | 
a special Library of Art that should be worthy | 
of the Institution. The advice is well timed. 


Local Government Act, 1858.—A parish | 
which includes within its area a corporate | 
borough, is a place “ having a known or defined | 
boundary,” within the meaning of the Local | 
Government Act, 1858, and may adopt the Act | 
by resolution of the owners and ratepayers, | 
although it is itself included in a Parliamentary | 
borough. This was the holding of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in the case of the Queen v. 
Hardy. 


Big Sticks.—The vast timber resources to 
be found in the forests around the Cape Otway 
ranges, in Australia, are daily attracting more 
attention and likely soon to be publicly utilised. 
Mr. Barber, says the Geelong Advertiser, has 
erected a fine saw-mill in the vicinity of Gos- 
ling’s Marsh, amongst giants of the forest, rising 
to a height of from 200 ft.to 225 ft.,and promising 
a splendid supply, sufficient to keep the mill 
employed in its present position for three or 
four years. 


Lichfield Cathedral.—There have lately 
been placed in three of the bays between the 
pillars near the reredos, metal screens, designed 
by Mr. G. G. Scott, and which have been manu- 
factured by Mr. Atterton, of Lichfield. The 
screens are of wrought iron, and each is a sepa- 
rate floral design of a light and airy nature. 


An English Brick House in America.— 
There is a house in the town of Greenland, New 
Hampshire, the bricks for which were brought 
from England in 1638, It is still in good repair. 





TENDERS. 
For residence near Kettering. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 
Barlow & Battin .....4.0002..ceesssesovees £937 0 0 
Meargetts  .ccrcsccccessvscvcessesecesesvess 919 0 0 
RRR scarestaancssnssctunentineied ae ew 
TINO . ida usestninchonpentssunensuebeinan 880 10 0 
Hawthorn . (itn: ee Oh 
FROMGOR. ..ccsscocutuenvtesinivnss rscedbeecines 865 0 0 
TOURED cccscsovsnsnsisetausccesintvansnienioes 853 0 0 
For cottages near Kettering. Mr. BR. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 
IG cicsis inativnnatbisvebtsreabisscensy £1,370 . 


the corporation. 








BEOROGR. siiccsnovecedinive voodhsgeaine ae 





Haycock.... 1,298 
Henson , 1,297 
Margetts 


For alterations to 68, St. Martia’s-lane, for Mr, Marcott, 


Mr, W. E. Williams, architect :— 
I” capsca cnaveesesentxtosecspecscisebeees £246 0 0 
odddeutilineddatih ties nibh tevesatiihessbis 365 0 0 
Marr (accepted) o...sccececccceerenrees 333 0 0 





For two chapels, lodge, boundary walls, and entrance 
ge to new Tanita? Pembroke Dock, Mr, K, W. 


, architect :— 

G. Themed cee. cccrcencsocosterrvessesces £1,410 0 0 
Tones & JOR vrcccesccescsccsscesees 1,298 0 0 
SNGARIN idicnilnnitbictisasinacectiinn . 114413 0 
T. Thomas .......... PST PONT 1lM 0 0 
Allen (accepted) ............ss0esseee 1,089 0 0 





For alterations and improvements to Milton House 
Pembrokeshire, for Mr. Jas. Summers, Mr, K. W. Ladd. 
architect :— 

Griffith (accepted) ........ qveccabrenade £830 0 0 


For erecting sed Primitive Methodist Chapel at 
Ashford, Kent. Pir John R, Collett, “ -% fs 





SNDIED “ckssaniecichshiqeesbientncoisseianan 70 0 0 
Elgar ........ sous timbnonenastecedossuccee ~- 4000 
FR ORIID cc uiteusn sogeienysiotess cerensiemes 417 0 0 
Steddy, Son, & Steddy ...........06 - 410 0 0 
i SED FSA ee TORS Se: . 9 00 
Dryland & Miles .........066..0.ss0000es 40 00 
TERE sccsansens chinriommne _— 397 0 0 





For reconstruction of premises, 15, Newgate-street, 
City, for Mr. John Wheeler. Mr. William Smith, archi- 











tect :— 

Nightingale ...1...0..c0.00s00+00s eevee £1,961 0 0 
WRBCG Oa sits cerenecsnssrovecnscenes 300 0 0 
Carter & Bons ...........scecsse —. ie 2 © 
WRGEG, serv iicetecevicwtinse . 1,760 0 0 
Webb & Sons.., ~ 177 0 0 
Cooke & Green 1,670 0 0 
NUE cinatcinsnueneds 1, 00 
Eaton & Chapman .., . 1,64 0 0 
Baker & Constable ............ . 1,670 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan (accepted)... 1,548 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ............... 1,530 0 0 

We SOUND ccatpies ith iveivicetecscunes 500 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ..........000+ 1,45 0 0 
BIE scmeecatiumrinastRadks scandhapsiboes 1,473 0 0 
te 1,469 0 0 
BONO BU, iiss -drnrinnnin 1,393 0 0 













Wilson.......... , 1,274 


a 

z 
cooeooecso 
ooooce 





Sharman.......... eres 





Accepted for pulling down and rebuilding a shop and | 


Mason's and Bricklayer’s Work. 


For building St. Paul’s Charch, Upper Holloway, 


, Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 


Gibson, Brothers ...............-.+00 £5,749 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 6,290 0 0 
SII scathing dhs cit entesbintinerce 6,274 0 0 
SIT in i ctctnievdivinsetiesrtersctnia . 5248 0 0 
Collis, Brothers ..............:s:c00008 5,075 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .............0000 4,999 0 0 
BM yarn S BOR ives ccrieveccesevsceveceae 4,970 0 0 
Dove, Brothers...........005.c0s000 . 4,965 0 0 
BOAR ER bce scserencssnnecnecseoesens 4,955 0 0 
ThHOMPSOD ncocosccsrcccoccecccceors srvee 4,880 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. L.—E. A. G.—Mr. B.-A, K. & M.~H. W.—H. B.—C.—W. W. P. 
Cc. R. C.—Mr. N.—Mesera. P.—W. P.—3, F. D.—Messrs. 0'C.— 
. C.—C. F. H.—~Quondam.-E. T. C.—W. H.—H. H. 8.—R, U.— 
W. H.L—J. «. N. BE. G.—W. P. G.—Dr. 8.—R,. M.—T. P.— 





FOREN ncsnstermrespesnilees vegnitiontel £369 0 O 
Joiner’s and Carpenter's Work. 
Peart & Humble ......... nique ncieinee £324 0 0 
Slater's Work. 

ROUT .aviccevendiocens tens oakmabiaibateet £36 0 0 
Plumber's and Ironfounder’s Work, 
Tonkinson & Panton ...........0ce000 £215 0 0 
Painter's and Glazier's Work. 
BERENS cccctccsliassedsascpaemienehiacae £63 0 0 





Accepted for building a school at Pallion, for Messrs, 
Webster & Oswald. Mr. John Tillman, architect :— 


BNO cas cntitecsteneebenucaniantan £375 0 0 





Accepted for building a house in Park-terrace, Toward- 
road, Sunderland, for Mr, John Forster, Mr, John | 
Tillman, architect :— 

Mason's and Bricklayer’s Work. 


SOG TI” sstiinsnitvigincciveincs £580 0 0 
Joiner’s and Carpenter's Work. 

Sobers ROM cnesvscte siscin cttintisnnaes £430 0 0 
Plumber's and Gasfitter’s Work, 
Tonkinson ........ cia ththes desmaniitodas £106 10 0 
Painter’s and Glazier's Work. 

MARION, sien sssossacrbsciseieevitions <bebidaiiie £19 13 0 
Slater's Work, 

DOOR rensscicssveenncnmasitetinintinies £31 00 





For residence at Woodbridge, Suffolk. Messrs. A. & 
W. H. Lockwood, architects ;~ 
Dove (accepted) ....cs.sesceesseee £1,062 5 6 





For alterations and additions to 21, Coventry-street, 
Haymarket, for Messrs, C. Lloyd & Son. Mr. W. P, 
Grillith, architect;:— 

Lawrence (accepted) ...........cce0e0 £485 0 0 





For new shop and dwelling-house in the Whitechapel- 
road, for Mr. W. H. Dean. r. G, A, Dean, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Albert Vicars :— 






Jacobs........... «£1,090 0 0 
Perry & Co, «. 1,055 0 0 
Read & Son ..... 1,028 0 0 
Wood, Brothers 1,007 0 0O 
te 995 0 0 
ROIS enters ccinvess 973 0 O 
Eanor (accepted) $14 0 0 








For new aie Age dwelling-house in the Whitechapel- 
road, for Mr. D. Munro, Mr, G. A. Dean, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. Albert Vicars :— 












Perry & Co, .. . £490 0 0 
Jacobs......... 460 0 0 
Read & Son 428 0 0 
Wood, Brothers - #9 0 0 
pn Ea - 383 0 0 
ON ccc soxosteatsunicucite . 374 0 0 
Masters (accepted)....,........ «. 300 0 0 


For cemetery chapel and lodge at E t D 
Mesars. Brown & Peoses, a cbiteoss Ms ast Dereham. 





ONY” nie cecdasagvucudaiets ieee £1,375 0 0 
TEDOGS visscicursbercioseins wins dvevnevee 1,335 0 0 
Larner . 1,298 0 0 
SN snsenrsaincviiniiedeaanoiie wnseare 1,270 0 0 
Hubbard (accepted) .........0..... 998 0 0 
GRIPPER cciivcccsserns soeecotenss eves 984 0 0 





J.T.—O, J, P.—L. V. L.A. V.—H. B.—A. H. B.—J. BR. C.—W. B.W. 
—H. J. & Bon.—W, H.~K. W. L.—W. D. A—D. G.—T. C. HL (the 
premium would depend on the posi ion of the civil engineer selected. 
It migtt be 1007. or 5001.).—J. M. U. (the answer in eur Notice to 
Correspondents only applies to the initials to which it is attached, 
as ought to be obvious to any one).—J. BE. (we have not seen the 
article referred to).—E. H. L. B. (next week). —H. L. D. (next week).— 
J.C. D. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, sts of T-nders, &c., must be accom panied 
by the mame and address of the sender, net mecessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corigs ONLY should be sent. 


Ga NOTICE.—AlU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to th 
Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CER- 
TIFICATE. — TransLation, — We, the under- 
signed, at the request of Messrs. Jas. CO. 
Thompson & Co., certify that the IRON SAFES 
of Mesers. CHUBB & SONS, London, of which 
these gentlemen are agents, were exposed for 
several hours to the fire that took place in the 
offices of the National Government on the even- 
ing of the 26th inst.; that in our presence they 
were easily opened with their respective keys; 
that the moneys and important documents they 
contained were found in perfect order; and that 
these safes are now in use in the National 
Treasury Office.—(Signed) J. M. Draco (Trea- 
surer of the National Government), Jose Tomas 
Royo, Juan M, Atvarez. A true copy—A. M. 
Brti.—Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867. CHUBB 
& SON, makers to the Queen and the Bank of 
England, 57, St. Paul’s-charchyard, London ; 68, 
Cross-street, Manchester ; 28, Lord-street, Liver- 
pool; and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 
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IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Mannufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, San and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London, 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—To Coach, Cart, and Cab 
Bailders, Wheel 


hte, and Others, 
FSSRS. METCALFE & MERCER have 
‘received instructions to SELL by AUCTION at the MART, 

Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, M -RCH 23, at TWELVE for ONE, 
in one let, the valuable LEASE, with , of the PREMISES 
ynown as Russell & Co,’s Patent Sectional Wheel and Axle Works, 
on the west side of 3 also the licenses for working 
patent and goodwill of the business, together with the excellent plant 
and machinery; comprising steam-ergine and boiler, shaftings and 
fittings, spoke machine, pattern-miker’s lathe, two turning lathes, 
large chuck, and all the tools and eff ets requisite for carrying’on 
business, which, under proper management and with adejuate 
capital, might be made very lucrative. —Ths property may be viewed 
by application on the Premises ; and part’culars and conditions of 
gale, and schedule of machinery, &c. may he had of Mesars. THOM 
& HOLLAMS, Solicitors. mercial Bale Rooms, Mincin™ lane, 


Com 
EC. ; and of Messrs. METCALFS & MEROER, Auctioneers and Sur-_ 


veyors, 43, Mincing-lane, corner of Feneburch-street, London, F.C. 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, who will be happy to give any further infor 
mation that may be required. 





M R. HENRY J. PHILLIPS will OFFER 


to PUBLIC COMPRTITION at the NEW AUCTION MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, at TWO precisely, 
the following and other deai ab'e rties :—CH ELSEA. —289, 
King’s-road, corner of Paulton-square. desirable compact leage- 
hold property, well adapted for the busines: of a Builder, having a 
frontage to the King’s-road of about 67 feet and a depth of 100 feet 
by a width in the rear of about 102 feet ; on one side of the and, 
enclesed by forecourt, is erected a donble-fronted Villa Residence, 
with a frontage of about 31 fret; at the side of the residence are 
builder's yard, saw shed, and worksho: 


abatting on Paulton-square, a desirable house might be erected 
without interfering with the capabilities of the property for a 
bnilder’s business ; the double-fron'ed house is let for three years at 
751. per anaum The whole property is held for about 43 years un- 
expired, at a ground-rent of 20’, per annum. Particulars and con- 
ditions of sale may be bai. when ready, of Messrs, SHAEN & 
ROSCOE, Solicitors, 8, Bedford-row ; at the Anction Mart; or of the 
Auctioneer, at 34, treet. A considerable amount of the 
purchase-money may be obtained on mortgage from the T-mperance 
Permanent Land and Building Society, the mortgage being redeem- 
able by easy monthly instalments Iuterest (in addition toa smell 
premium), 5 per cent. on the b each year.—App'y at the Ofices, 
34, Moorga'e atreet, London, 





EDGWARE-ROAD. Middlesex.—Biigible Freehold Bailding Land, 
ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD 


are instructed to off. for SALK AUCTION, at the 
MART, Tokenhouse-yard, K.C. on THURSDAY, MARTH 18. at TWO 
o'clock precisely, in 153 lots, about 7; acres of very va'usle F RES- 
HOLD BUILDIN®S LAND, tithe free and lind-tax redeemed, situ- 
ated at the northern extremity of the village of Kilburn, in the 
parish of tead, having frontages to the Edgware-road, and 
also to in‘ended roads leating therefrom, close to the are Station 
on the North London Railway. Tho frontages vary from 18 feet to 
144 feet, by capital depths, an’ present desirable opportunities f ir 
the erectinn of mode: as: houvs, shops, &c. which are much ia 
demand in this favourite and healthy locality, There are several 
churches and chapels in the immediate neighbourhood. After pay- 
ment of a deposit ef 10 per cent. the balance of purchase-moneys 
may remain on mortg for nine years at 5 per cent. payable by 
month!y or other instalmenta, the purchaser being at lborty to pa 
the balanc: atany time without notice.—Printed particulars, wit’ 
plans and conditions of Sale, may be obtained ten . sys previous to 
the Sale, of HENRY SMITH, Esq. Solicitor, 33, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C.; and of the Aucti 10, Pat iter-row, St. 
Paul's, E.C, 











MUSWELL HILL, Hornsey.—Valuable Freehold Building Land, 
charmingly situate, close to Alexandra Park ani Palace. 


MESSBs. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD 
have received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, 
at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, B.C. on FRIDAY, MARCH Lith, 
at TWO o'clock preci 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND (tithe free and land-tax redeemed), 
commanding beautifal views, and situate at Muswell Hii], in the 
pe ef Hornsey, near to an intended station on the Edgware, 
ighgate, and Alexandra Park Hailway,and about three-quarters 
of a mile from Hornsey Station on the Great Northern Railway, 
securing direct communication with the City and West-end. The 
land has capital from to the Muswell Hill-road, and also to 
intended roads lexding 
10 per cent, the balance of purchase-money my remain for nine 
years at 5 per cent. interest, payab'e by mnthly or other instal- 
ments, the purchaser being at liberty to pay 
time without notice.— Printed parti ulars, with plans and conditions 
of sale, may be obtained ten days previously of HENRY SMITH, 
Esq. Solicitor, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.; ani of the 
Auctioneers, 10, Paternoster-row, St. Paul's, E.C. 





ENFIELD, Middlesex.— Desirable Freehold Bulld'ng Land. 
ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD 
are instructed to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, B.C. on FRIDAY, YAKCH 19 b, at TWO o'clock, 
in 17 lota, the REMAINING PORTION of the eligible FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, tithe free and laud-tax redeemed, having fron- 
varying from 29 feet to 38 feet, by depths of 60 to 140 feet, in 
distance afield 


from the E 
Railway. After tof a deposit 
money my remain for nine 
years at 5 per cent, interest, payable by monthly or other instal 
ments, the purchaser being at liberty to pay the balance atany time 
Without notice.~ Printed iculars, and conditions of 
sale, may be obtained of RY SMITG, Esq. Solicitor, 33, Norfolk 
t, Strand, W.C.; and of the aucti +10, Pi ter-row 

St. Paul's, E.C, 








SURREY and MIDDLE4KX.—Freehold Buildi.g Plots. 


N SSRs, WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD 


are instructed to offer for SALE AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard, E.©. on FRIDAY, MA 19th, at TWO o'clock, 
in 45 lots, the REMAINING PURTIONS of some valuable FRBE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, tithe free and Jant-tax redeemed, desir- 
ably situate in Roehampton-lane, and Ranelagh-road, Roshamp- 
ton Park, in Bective-road, Putney, and Park-toad, Ailsa-road, and 
St. Margaret’s-.oad, in the pirithes of Twickenbam and Isleworth, 
near to Richmond Park, Kew Gardens, Pusney-heath, and the 
River Thamer. After payment of a deposit jof 10 per cent. the 
balance of purchase-money may remain fur mine years at 5 per 
cent. interest, puyabie by monthly or other instalments, the 
Purchaser being at liberty to pay the kalenc+ at any time without 
noties.—Printed particulars, plans, and conditions of sale, my be 
obtained fof HENRY SMITH, Fsq. Solicitor, 33, Norfoik-street, 
Pa eee? and of the Auctioneers, 10, Paternoster-row, 8t. 

aul’s, 


To Builders, Ironfourders, and Others.—Important Sale of FREE- 

eyed me byt rah ang Soe Set Quarry, and valuable Beds 
agne- mestone, Sutton-in-ashfield, N _ 0 

by AUCTION, by F ee 

R. WHITE, at the House of Mr. John 

Goodwin, the CART and HORSE INN, Sutton-in-Ashfiel4. in 

the county of Nottingham, on TUESDAY, the 23rd of MARCH, 1869 

at THREE o'clock in the Afternoon precisely, in the following or 

such other Lots as may be seed soem at the time of sale, and 

subject to such conditions as will be then produce? and read. 

Let 1. Alt that substantial and well-built Freehold Dwelling- 
house or t, with the fr k-knitter’s , Out-b “ild- 
ings, gardens, and rtenances thereto adj ining belonging, 
situate at Eastfield Side, in the parish of Sutton-in-Ashfield afure- 
said, now in the occupation of James Middleton. 

Lot 2, All that plot or parcel of Copyhold Building Land, as now 
staked or marked out from the northern end of a close of land 
situate near to the Sutton-in-Ashfield Railway Station, called “ Lane 
End Close,” and which said plot of Jand contains am area of 1,106 
square yards or thereabouts, and has a frontage of 65 feet to an in- 
tended new road set out along the east side of the said cl se of land. 

Lot 3. All that other plot or parce’ of Copyhold Building Lind, 
si‘uate on the south side of and adjoiming Lot 2, with a frontage of 
55 feet to the said new road, and containing an area of 1,060 square 


Lot 4 All that other plot or parcel of Copyhold Building Land, 
situate on the south side of and and edjcintng Let 8, contabaing on 
eae ply se yards, and having a frontage to the said new 


55 . 

Lot 5. All that other plot or parcel of Copyhold Building Land, 
situate on the south side of and adjoining Lot 4, putetning an area 
of 1,097 square yar’s,and having a frontage of 55 feet to the said 
new row, 

a 6. mm ie A ot parcel of Copyhold Bul'ding Land, 
uate on south side adjoining Lot 5, taining an area 
of 2749 square yards or Pt Sa sat 

Lot 7. All that plot or parcel of Copyhold Building Land, as now 





side of the said intended new road. has a frontage thereto of 86 feet 
and contains an area of 1 463 square yards. 
Lot 8. All that other plot or parcel of Copyhold Building Land 





ps, abundant space for the — 
erection of a dwelling house or shop ; and on the portion of the land | 


sely, in 58 lots, nearly three acres of eligible | 


from. Afver payment of adeposit of reason 


the balance at any | 


| situate on the north side of, and aijoining Lot 7, containing an area 
| of 1,652 square yards, and having a frontage of 55 feet to the said 


new 5 
| Lot 9, Allthat other plot or parcel of Copyhold Building Land 
situste on the north side of ‘and adjoining Lot 8, containing an area 

of 1,475 square yards, and having a frontage of 55 feet to the said new 


The above-men'‘ione! new road is 30 feet wide, and is given up by 
| the vendor for the benefit of the purchasers of the above 8 Lots of 
Building Land. 

Lot 10. All those Two Closes, pieces, or parcels of Freehold Arable 
Land, called ‘‘ Greenhill loses,” situate adj ining each other and 
near to the Sutton-in-Asbfi-ld Railway Sta*ion (one thereof having 
a frentage of 174 fret or thereabeu's to the r ad leading from 
Skegby to Nottingham, and part of the other being used as a Sand 
Quarry), containing ia the whole 5s. Ir. Op or thereabouts, bounded 
oa the north-east partly by the said road leading from Skegby 
to Nottingham, and partly by Lot 11; on the north-west partly by 
Lot 11, and pertly by land belonging to Messrs. Oakes & Co. ; on the 
south-west by land belonging to His Grace the Duke of Portland ; 
and on the south-east by land belonging to Mr. J«mes I indley, and 
now in the ocenpition of Me. John Goodwin 

Lot ll. All that other Cloe, piece, or parcel of Freehold Land, 
| called “Greenhill Close” (part of which is now used as a Sand 
| Quarry), situate adjo'ning Lot 16, and having a frontage cf 180 feet 
| to the said roed ‘eading from Skeghy to Nottingham, containing by 
| survey 2a. Or. 19p. or thereabouts, and which said close is bounded 

on the north-east by the said road leading from Skegby to Notting- 
| ham, on the north-west by land belonging to Messra. Oakes & Co. 
| and on the south-east and sou'h west by Lot 10, and is now in the 
occupation of Mr. John Goodwin. 

Lot 12 A)l that plot, piece, or pire] of Copyhold Tand, as now 
staked or marked out from and here*ofore f rming part of a close 
or parcel of land -ituate in or near to Stoneyford-lane, in the parish 
| of Sutton-in-Ashfeld af -ressid, culled “ Skegbe Hedge,” or “ Stoney- 
ford-lane Close,” and which said plot of Land contains by recent 
survey 2 acres or thereahou'’s, hw a frontage of 251 feet to an 
occupation road leading from the Alfreton and Mansfi-ld Turnpike- 
road, and is now in the occupation of the said John Gootwin. 

Lot 13. All that other plot, p'ece, or pare | of Copyhold Land, 
| situate adjoining Lot 12. on the north site thereof, being the re- 
| maining part of the said close of land called “ &kegby Hedge,” or 
| “ Stoneyf rd Lane Close,” and which said plot of land contains 2. 
| Or. 39p, or thereabouts,"has a frontage of 265 feet to Stomeyford- 
= aforesaid, and is now in the occupation of the said John 

oodwin, 
| The Greenhill Closes (Lots 10 and 11 respectively), conta‘n » most 
| extensive bd of superior mvulding sand, as well as several beds of 
| coal and ironstone, Lots 12 and 13 exntain a very valuable bed of 
| m'gnesian limestone, From the prox mity of the gr ater part of 
| the above property to the Midland Railway Station at Sutton-in- 
| Ashfield, and the excellent quality of the moulding sand and lime- 
| stone above mentioned, an opportunity is preeented to Ironfounders, 
| Build an‘ Capitalists rarely to be met with. The copyholds are 
| holden of the Manor of Mansfield. Finesmal! and certain. To view 
| the estate applieation may be made to Mr. GOODWIN, the ten wt; 

and for further information and to see the p'ans of the estate, 
| application may be made to the Auctioneer, Swan Hotel, Mans- 
| field ; or to Messrs. HANDLEY & WALKDEN, Belicitors, Mansfield. 
| Mansfield, 6th March, 1869. 








APH AM JUNCTION.—Freehold Building Land. 


cL 

| TJULLER & MARR have received instruc- 
| tructions from the West London Ex‘ensien Railway Company, 
| to SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTIUN MART, Tokenhonse-yard, 
Londen, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1869, at TWO o'clock pre- 
cisely, forty-one lots of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, occupying 
a most central and commanding position, being within a short dis- 
| tance of Clapbam Junction Station, Battersea Station, Batterses 
Park, Lavender-bil), and Wandsworth-road, and eminently adapted 

| for the carrying out of several comprehensive and profitable build- 
ing schemes, especially for houses and shops of the artisan class, for 

| which there is at al time: a great and ever-i ing d d by 
of the large number of hands constantly employed at the 

| railway, factory, and other works in the immediate vicinity. The 





whole of * 
to be com- 


; ready ten 
days r to sale, and may be had of EDWARD B AMY, Esq. 
Fak ome at the Offices of the Company, 7, Westminster-chambers, 
Victoria-street, Westminster ; of WILLIAM H&GGERTY, Esq. Soli- 
c'tor, 32, Great George-street, Westminster ; the Superintendent at 
K Station ; the Station Mester at Battersea Station ; at 
the Auction Mut; and of FULLER & MABR, Auctioneers and 
Estate Ageuts, 3, Whitehall Gardens. 


bling building operations 








SOUTH WARK.—T#o Acres of Freehold Land. a 
ULLER & MARR have received 
instructions] to SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION 
MART, Tokenhouse-yard, London, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL i4th, 
1869, at TWO o'clock precisely, an extremely valuable and highly 
important FREEHO\D BUILDING ESTATE of TWO ACRES, 
together with the Buildings aud Erections standing on a portion 
situ ste at Bermondsey New-road, S.uthwark. For building purposes, 
either of a commercial or residential character, thta estate, from its 
extensive area and superior position, is undeniably one of the best 
in that locality that bas ever been brought before the public. For 
either of these purposes its position is uoexceptionable, as it is in the 
cevtre of a most densely populated district, where it is almost impos- 
sible to cet uncovered laud at any price ; it is within a short distance 
of London Bridge, the termini of the London and Brighton and 
Bouch-Eastern ways, Tovley-street, and other riverside wharves 
and warehouses ; it has Borough High-street, Long-lane, Bermondsey, 
Old Kent-road, Great Dover-street, Grange-road, and other thorough- 
fares converging thereto, and it is also in the immediate vicimity of 
many well-known trading an! fi ing p i ss 7 
all these advantages, it is particularity recommended to those in 
search of such a property, as being well worchy their special atten- 
tion, The greater portion i: in hand ; of this possession wilt be given 
on I of the pureh so that building operations can be 
commenced immediately afterwards ; the r-meinder, comprising the 
buildings and erections, is let te Messrs. Bowes as yearly tenants, at 
1502. per annum, upon whom notice to quit at Lady-day, 1870, has 
been served.—Particulars will be ready ten days prior to the sale, 
aud msy be had of Mesers DREW & WILKINSON, Solicitors, 151, 
Bermondsey-strect ; atthe Auction Mart ; aud of FULLER & MARR, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 3, Whiteball-gardens, 














KING8TON —Freehold Building Land. 
PULLER & MARR have received in- 


structions from the London »nd South Western Railway Com- 
Rez. to BELL by AUCTION, in lot-, at the AUCTION MART, 
ken house-yard, London, on MONDAY, APRIL 5:h, 1869, at TWO 
o'clock isely, about s'x acres of beautiful and prettily-t'mbered 
FREEHOLD BUILVING LAND, immediately opposite Kingston 
Btation, and particu'arly eligible for the erection of villas, being in 
the centre of a neighbourhood much sought after for residential pur- 
poses by reason of its nearness to Richmond Park, Wimbledon Com- 
mon, Kew wardens, and ot! well-known places of public resort, 
and also of the railway facilities which it epjoys, particularly now 
that the Kingston and Norbiton line, giving direct communication 
to the City and West-end, has been opened for public traffic. The 
whole of it is in hand, and ion will be given on completion of 
the purchase. Particulars will be ready tem days prior to the sale, 
and may be had of Mr. LEWIS CROMBI#, Law Clerk's Office, 
Waterloo Station ; of the Station Agent, Kingston Station; at the 
Auction Mart; and of FULLER & MARR, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3, Whitehall Gardens, 








IRECT ENGLISH, INDIAN, and 
AUSTRALIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH NY, 
LIMITED. sarteniaamninggin 
Incorporated under “ The Companies Acts, 1862 and 1967.” 
Capital, 2,500,002. in 500,000 shares of 51. each. 
The first iesue of Shares wil! be for the lines from Suez to Bombay 
and the Ma'ta lines. and will consiat of a Capital of 
750,0002. in 150,000 Shares of 5%. each. 
11. to be pa'd on application. 
12. to be paid on allotment, 





staked or marked ont from the south side of another close of land | 
called ‘‘ Lave Eod Close,” situate and a#joining the first-men*ioned | 
“Lape Eni Close,” and which said p'ot of land is situate on the east | 


‘the land is in hand, end possession will be given on com. | 


No further Call will be made till the branch line from Malta to 
| Brindisi is laid and working. No Call will be made exceeding 11 
| and never at a shorter interval than three months. 

Subscribers for these Shares (150,000) incur no liability of any kind, 
except for the Calls thereon, but the holders of them will have the 
option of taking Shares in proportion to their holdiags, in any future 
| issue of Shares, 

DIRECTOR: 


8. 

The Right Honourable W. N. Massey, lately Minister of Finance 
| in India, Chairman. 
| Joha Clerk, Esq, 10, Ru‘land-gate, Hyde Park. 
| John Harvey, Esq. 7, Mincing-lane. 
| George Henderson, E-q. 7, Mincing-lane, 
Jobn H-ngn, Esq. Manchester. 
Thomas Hughea, Exq M.P. 
Beaamont William Labbo k, Faq. 15, Lombard-stre+t. 
Geo. Macnair, Esq. (late of Calcutta), 44, Hamilton-terrace, N.W, 
James Wyllie, Esq. 13, Leadenhall-street. 

BANKERS. 
Messrs. Robaris, Lubbock, & Co Lombard street. 
The National Bank of Scotland, London and Scotland, 
The Oriental Bank Corporation, London, and Indian and Austra- 
| lian Branches. 
forcrmr — James Crowdy, Esq. 17, Sergeants’-inn, Fleet-street. 
Coyssuttise ¥iecrerctay. —Sir William Thomson, F.R.8. 
| Exgcractay aNp ExLrcrrical Frormaer —Cromwell F. Varley, Eaq 
M.I,C. EB. 

Navricat Screxmrespest —Captain Henry A. Moriarty, R.N. C.B. 
SecRETARY (pro tem.).— Nassau John Senior, Esq. 
Orrices.— No. 2, King William-street, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The obj ct of this Company is to lay and work Submarine Te'e- 
graphs between England, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, India, China, aad 
Australia, which shall be in Eng'ish hand: from end to end. 

This Telegraph will work b» Submarine Cables, and will therefore 
be more accurate, reliable, and -pe-dy than by land lines. 

The cost of the cable selected will be little more than half that of 
the deep-sea cable ordivari'y ia use. : 

The cable has been cerefuily tested umier the direction of Sir 
William Thomson and Mr. Varl-y, and nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the results, The report addressed by Sir William 
Thomeon te the Directors is appended : 

With a view of ensuring direct and advantageous communication 
with the continent of Europe, it is proposed to lay at once a short 
line between Multa and Brindisi. The contractors will engage to 
ship this cable not later than the end of MAY. ' 

The Directors reserve to themselves to decide whether, after this 
branch line is laid, a cab’e from Malta to Egypt, or from Suez to 
Bombay, shall be next laid. In the event of the cable between 
Malta and Egypt being undertaken first, no call will be made beyond 
the 2%. paid on application and allotment till the Malta-Ecypt line is 
laid and working. In the event of the lines from Suez to Bombiy 
belng undertaken first, 1J. will be called in JUNE, and 1. in SEP- 
TEMBER, and the remaining 1/7. in DECEMBER, 1869 

With respect to the anticipated revenue, it has been generally 
admitted that it is not too much to calculate upon 300 ages per 
day ; that ix, 150 mes rges each way. Supposing the line from Suez 
to Bombay to earn an aversge of 30+. per message for 300 days, the 
pumber of messages given above would, at that rate, yield a gross 
annual return of 135,000/. upon a cost somewhat exceeding 600, 0002. 
The working expenses of submarine telegraphs form a very small per 
centage on the traffic : 

Hee Majesty’s Government has furnished the Company with the 
latest surveys and dings of the proposed route, which prove that 
the bed: on which these cab'es will lie are unusually good. 

40,000 shares bave aiready been taken up, and there remain 110,000 
shares. which are offered to the public 

Applications fer shares, accompanied by a deposit of 1%. per share 
on the number applied for, may be made toany of the Bankers of the 
Company. Prospectuses an? forms of application may be obtained 
at the Bankers, or at the Office: of the Cowpany. 

The deposit will be returned if no allotment is made to the 
applicant. P 

oo of the memorandum and articles of association may be in- 
speeted at the Oifices of the Solicitor or of the Compsny, 
| For further particulars see detailed Prospectus in papers. 
COPY OF ee tn ties 
Di o! 3 mp wy. 

en en es London, 97:h February, 1369. 

GrstLemes,—After the severe tests ro I ——— — 
Cable yesterday and to-day, I have confidence in recom- 
oon you of adopt it. Lam convineed that it will give yous 
| snrer prospect of complete success in your undertaking than you 
} could have with apy other form of Cable hitherto devised or made. 
| Inthe varied expe: iments I have made I have ted every 
variety of rough usage and heavy strain to which it could be ex- 

in laying it, or even in hauling it up on @ eer a 4 
depth of three miles, and I Gnd the mechanical qualities to be — 
| satisfactory, much superior, indeed, to anything I could have antt- 
cipated. The protection aff rded to the electric wire was quite 
perfect throughout all the rough usage, both in respect of insulativm 
and continuity. 

















I remain your obedient Servant, ma 
265 "isigned) WiLLIAM THOMSON. 
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OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY, 
AND « FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Caused by ACCIDENT — — 
be ioya iey 0! e 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An annual payment of 32. to 6/. 5s. insures 1,0002. at death, and an 
allowance at the rate of 61. per week for injury. 


at N d 10, REGENT-STREET. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, aa re J. VIAN, Secretary. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
co. 


MPANY. c 
OLD BROAD STREET, a aoe 17, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Es 
bseri and Invested Cavital, 1,600,000. Loases paid, 3,000,000%, 
a pe mene on every description of proper y, st home 


and abroad, at moderate rates. ete’: 
Claims libereliy and Prompr’y es HOLLAND, Superintendent. 








NsTO: y CULTU RE. 
" NT GLASS BUILDING for HORTICUL 
ro a bangs Plans aud E«timates free. 


Just published, free for 30 stamps, 3rd Radition. 2 
ESCRIPLIVE BUOK, splendidly illus- 

be ing Build : 
saree rom TAMES CRANSTON, Architect, 


By the aan Tempie-row West, Birmipgham. 





J. @BOWTAGE, Manager, 
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THE BUILDER. 





_[ Maren 13, 1869, 








Notice of a great Renee 5 —" v= Landon, 15, Piccadilly, 


M®& BERNARD QUARITCH, finding RON and STEEL MANUFACTORE : 


that he cannot devote the time necessary for promoting the 
sale of his Wholesale Stock, has decided upon contracting that 


branch of his business; he will therefore SELL OFF by TRADE | «nd Steel ; with Reports on Iron and Steel in the Paris Exhibition of 
AUCTION, in APRIL, the entire remainders of the following | 1967; Reviews of the State and Progress of the Manufacture during 


works, viz. :— 
Copies. Selling Price. 
250 Shs kespeare, first edition of 1623, f taunton’s fac-simile 


insue, 1 ol. folio. 864 2... ce cceeeeeeeseenerseees £8 8 0] Reprinted from Engineeri 


200 Humphrey:’s History of Printing, 1 vol, folio, 105 fac- 


similesof the Early Printing Press 330 
200 Holbein’s Dance of Death Gree edition of. Lyon, 1538, 

fa>-simile edition, by Humphreys, 12mo. .. 076 
120 Dr. Regers’s —_ Britannics, thick post 8vo cloth . | 


Mr. QUARITC H will also Sell : 
150 Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament, 1 vol, folio, 
112 plates, richly executed in colours, comprising 
about 3,000 Specimens of Ornament, extra cloth . 550 
25 Owen Jones's Examples of Chinese Ornament. 1 vol. 
imp’. é4to. 100 beautiful plates in rich colours, 
extra cloth. 
20 Pugiu’s Glossary of Evclesiastical Ornaim * ‘at, i ‘vol. 
imp]. 4to. 74 superb plates, printed in gold and 
colours, bf, bd. red morocco ... 770 
2 Westwood’s Miniatures and Ornaments” of “Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, impl. folio, 54 
superbly illuminated plates, boards .............. 21 
2 im moroceo, by Betford ..........0eeseeeeee 1 
20 Dr. R. Owen’s Odontography. or Anatomy of Te tb, 
2 vols. roy. Svo. with 148 fine plates, bf. morocco. 5 
4 Blume Flora Javw, 4 vols. folio, 308 fine'y coloured 
plates ..... 5 


~ 
oo 





pepe: ah: Coe “= vole. bf. ‘bound ‘green. morocco, 
gilt backs and gilt tops ... . 

4 —— Orchidées, folie, 70 coloured plates PRS 
do, bf. green mor. ceo gilt .. > 
1 > ain 4 vols, folio, 214 colonred plates . 2 

4 vols, in 3, hf. bd. green morocco 
SEER 2 noc cccccvcccccscreseessonencs 
Grnner’s Ornamental. ‘Art, ‘atlas folio, 8 splendid 
plates, in gold and  colout, with 4to, text, 2 vols. in 
h 


Cloth ..ccoe-- ss 
'2 vols. half bound, 





usa’ 








co SNoso oOo a 


2 
2 
2 

0! 
4 


ir 
~ 
~ 


ose-ee 0 
_—_— do. do, 
red moroceo . 414 0 
50 Madden’. Jewish ‘Coinage, 7 “handsome “vol. Tey. ro. 
with 254 engravings, half morecco ...... . 150 
6 Morley’s Indian Law Reports, 3 vols, royal Sro. es we ae. e 
Morray’s Geographical Distribution of Mammals, 1 
vol. 4°o, 102 coloured p ates ani maps, cloth, 1%6.. 3 3 0 
f¢ Prichard’s Natural History of Man, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 62 0 





coloured plates, and 100 woodcuts, cloth.......... 118 
1 Siebold, Bibliotheca Japonica, 6 vols. BELO wccsccceee W O 
2 — Fauna Japonica, 5 divisions, folio ........ 47 0 Q 
150 Marquis of Worceste:’s Century of Inventions, with 
hi: Life and Times. roy. Sve. portraits and cuts... 140 


30 —_— Northern Mythology, 3 vols. 8vo. half 


MRD. ct cnn hesanuien wet vae tee sod noe inbeeae wes 140 
10 Watethennis Natural History of Mammalia, 2 vols. | 
Svo. coloured plates, c’oth =... .. .... ene eeeeecre ce 38 0 


10 Walton, the Camel, roy. folio, 94 fine plates, “ 
rare, 1865 . oe 440 
And many other important moderna w orks. 
*,* Gentlemen desirous of securing some of the above works, at 
a reduced price, shonld send their orders at once to their regular 
bookreller, who will effect the purchase, and charge the usual trade 
commission. A catalogue of this sale can be had gratis from any 
bookseller. B. QUARITCH, London. 


> > : 
JERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, - 

have a SET of MODELS for BUIL' ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUB 
ENTRY. to = h was awarded the prize offered in “ The Builder.” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adop’ed by many large firms. Also a 
Moecified Arrangement by Single Kntry, suit«ble for small builders.— 
Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 





Just pudliched, in one volume, imperial quarto, containing 83 pages 
of engravings, and 283 pages of feey es pet oe ice 12 lle. 6d, in 
or 11. 15+, strongly bound in half m 


A Series of Papers on the Manufacture and Properties of Iron 


the years 1867 and 1868; and Descriptions of mavy of the principal 
Tron and Steel Works in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
By FERDINANw KOBN, C.E. 
ng ; revised and enlarged by the orm 
WILLIAM ae ENZIE, 22, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 
d 47, Howard-street, Glasgow ; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO London. 


Just published. 
UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 
plans or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
by post for 30 stamps.—Address, A. ©. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 
road, Tpper Lewisham-road, New-croas, 8. E 








ice 23. Free by 


EWAGE and its GENERAL APPLICA- 


kK) TION to GRASS, CEREAL, and ROOT CROPS, showing the 
Results obtained by actual Experience down to the Present Date. 
With Plans and Sections illustrating the Method of Forming the 
Ground for the Different Sys ems, and for Distributing the Sewage 
over irigated Fields. 
By THOMAS CARGILT, Civil eye ABTCD. MSE. 
Published by ROBERTSON, BROOW & CO. ‘ Mechanics’ 
Magazine” and Patent Offices, 188 Fisst-otveet, EC. 


Now]reidy, New Volume for 1869, with fine steel portrait + a aaa 
WHITWORTH, Eeq C. E. price 5+. cloth (postage 4 


HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


| and ART, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
| Improvements of the pest year in Mechanics and the Urefal Arts ; 
Natural Philosophy ; Electricity ; Chemistry ; Zoology and Botany ; 
| Geology and Mineralogy ; Meteorology and Astronomy. &. * 
By JOHN TIMBS, Een Author of *' Curiosities of Science,” &c. 
| “A correct exponent of scientific progres. . . . A record of 
abiding interest.”- Mechanics’ Magazine 
“ Persons who wish for a concise aunual of i 
scientific events will find their desire in‘ The Year-Book of Peete v— 
Atheneum 
*,* For sets of this valuable series see advertisement below. 
_London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC, 


HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


an! ART. 

*.* Asan inducement to new sub cribers, sets of the work from | 

1841 to 1869, with an extra volume in 1862 (10 vols. in all, each con- | 
taining a steel portrait), will be suppl'e! for 37s. 6d. post free. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C 
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W ANTRD, by a Chemist, a well - built, 
good sized HOUSE and handsome SHOP, in London or 
withia ten trae The house to consist of five good bedrooma vary. 
ig in size from 15 feet to 20 feet square, aleo three W.C'.” beth, 
room, drawing-room, and all necessary domestic offices, To be 
ituated in a first-class neighbourhood.—Address, H. WAKEFIELD, 
Upper Teddington, Midd) sex. 
—_—_—. 


ANTED, a Feo gt practical MONU- 

MENTAL WAsON (who understands Carvi to act as 

FOREMAN. Also, oe MASON and SETT —Apply to 
8. J. WATTS, Colchester. 


W Attra an active CARPENTER and 

JOINER, to take the lead in a Jobbing Builder's Shop at 
the West-end. nstant employment to a suitable man.—Apyly, by 
mo cuir, eating wages required and references, to 41, Office of 
‘The Builder, 


Wan ANTED, by a London Firm of Builders 

and Contractois, a thoroughiy competent YARD FORE. 
age It is quite as anyone applying who has not filled a simi. 
and c ble testimonials as to character 

















jaw! abiliry. “narens. 7; letter only, with fu | particulars respecting 
- a q » to Q Q. Prst-office, Lime- 





UILDERS AND OTHE 


\ ANTED, to APPRENTICE } a LAD, aged 

14, os Compaen, Joiner, and Undertsker. Premium mode- 

rate, or time will b- given as premiom.— Address, stating terms, to 
E. B White Hat, High-street, Stratford, EB. 


NE MERCHANTS AND PAVIORS. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


YARD FOREMAN or CLERK. Good references as to cha- 
racter and abilities, — Address, 965, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS. 
W ANTED, by a thorou ughly practical Man, 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN or MANAGER. Has had 
25 years’ experience, and capable of keeping ali accounts,- Addres:, 
©, 13, St. Mary’s-road, Faversham, Kent. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a 
BUILDER’S SON. Can trace, draw plans, take ont quan- 
ties, or could take charge of a Job, being practically 
" uainted with all trades Salary mode.ate.—Address, 912, Office of 
“The rn” 


W ANTED, by a practical BRICK- 

















ARTNERSHIP.. — WANTED, a 

PARTNERSHIP, in an old or well-ertablished BUSINESS, ~4 
lordon or the Provinces, Nove but Principals or their So) Meitors | 
treated with.—Apply, by letter, to L. X. N. Junior Garrick Club, 
Adelphi-terrace, London. 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYO | 


COASIONAL ASSISTANCE rendered 


by the Advertisers in PREPARING PLANS, Sp«cific:tions 
Quantities. or Measuring, on moderate terms,—Address, P.8 6, John- 


street, Adelphi, W.C. et aia we aad 
OMPETITIONS, WORKING DRAW- 


INGS, DESIGNS, &c. ” wnsortaken on the shorte.t notice. 
Perspectives cut!ined and coloured.— Address, Z. A. care of House-_ 











JV EALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
The ART of BUILDING: containing the 


g@ neral Principks of a, the materials used in ees. 
strength of materials, &c.&c. By EDWARD DOBSON. Price 1s. 64 
BRICK and TILE MAKING. By EDWARD 
DOBSON. New edition, with additions, embracing account of al! 
ney improvements, new mahinery, 4c. By ROBERT MALLET. 


eM ASON RY and STONE-CUTTING : exhibit- 
ing the principles of masonic projection, and their ae. By 
EDWARD DOBSON. New edition, with additions. Price 

The ERECTION of DWELLING. HOUSES, 
with plans, elevations, and sections, specifications, quantities, and 
— By 8. H. BROOKS. New edition, with additions, price 

COTTAGE BUILDING. By C. BRUCE 
ALLEN, Architect. Witn notes and additions. Price 1s. 

QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS. How 
to calculate and take them im Bricslayer’s, Mason's, Plastere:’s, 
Plumber's, Painter's, P»p-rhanger’s, Gilder’s, Smith's, Carpenter’s, 
— Work ; with rules for abstractirg, &. By A.C. BEATON, 

FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE WORKS. 


By E. DOBSON, Price 1s. 64 


LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CON. 
C&ETES, &c. By G.R. BURNELL, CE. Price 1s. 6d. 
BBA Cctalegne of Wentsis erie wit — gt il cater 





Just published . in One Volume, 8vo. price 12-. 
y 
EORGE PETKIEK, LL.D. MLR. L A. &e. 
HW formerly President of the Royal Hibernian Academy : his 
Life and Labours in Art and ponent. 
By WILLIAM STOKES, M.D. D.C L, Physician-in-O:dinary to the 
Qu en in Leland. 

“We rejoice at the appearance of a wo:k which more than ary | 
other we have seen exhibits within a very moderate space a rich 
visplay of the antiquarian and ar‘istic treasures in which the Si ter 
Tele so ful ly abounds. The light which these throw upon history is | 
im mense.”— British Medical Journal. 

“ Petrie’s fame wii), doubtless, always mainly rest upon his magni- 
ficent volume on the Round Towers, aud the early ecclesiastical r- 
mains in Ireland. Bat we hardly knew, till we learned it from Dr. 


Stckes’s book, how varied his studies and attainments were.”— | 


Saturday Review 

“ Dr. t kes has performed his biographical task with loving care. 
Apart from Petrie’s career, this book supplies carefully-written ab- 
str cts of bis more important archaeological works, and a complete 
list of bis writings and engraved pictures.”— Atheneum. 

“It is a perfect treat to fullow Dr. Petrie’s fvotsteps about that 
inter:sting land, and to review his works on round tower, abbey, and 
cas'le, under the able guidance of Dr. Stokes.” —Contemporary Ke- 
view. 

“ A loving and appreciative memoir. + Tae archwologist may 
learn frou Petrie’s example the beet mode of stu’ y- . Dr. Stokes’s 
interesting memoir is a —— addition to our lives of distinguished 
Irishmen.” — Notes and Querie 

Londoa : LONG MANa2, GREEN, & CO. Paternos‘er-row. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 5s. with many illustrations, 


7 
( N the EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL 
in COObING OPERATIONS; with a short accouct of 
BENJAMIN COUNT of RUMFORD, and his Economical Systems 
and Lumerous practical suggestions adapted for domestic use. 
y FREDERICK EDWaRDB. Jon. 
Autbor of “Our etc —— — ”"** The Ventilation of 


s London : ROBERT none ice, 192, Plecadilly. 
COMPLET ION OF EASTLAK2’S HISTORY « F oe PAINTING. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 14s, Vol II, o 


PAINTING. 
by Sir CHARLES ce EASTLAKE, sometime President of 


rc 
Vi» © MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


e Eoyal Academy. 
Lon on : LONGMAN. GREEN, & Cu, Paterno: ter-row. 


keeper, No. 1, L-ng-acre, W. 
A SOBIIEOTS, ENGINEFRS, SUR- 


YORS, and BUILDERS, can obtain TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE by apvlying to M N. 22, Bu-kingham-street, Strend. 
Tracing Clerk rent out. Lessons given in Perspective, Mechanical 
Drawing. &c. 





ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ESIGNS PREPARED fom ROUGH 

SKETCHES or otherwise in the beat style of art Perspectives 
outlined or etched. Quantities supplied.—Address, X. 17, Thavies 
Inn, Holborn. 





LDERS, DECORATORS, 


TLDERS, “thoroughly experienced i in House | 

, Desteaiivn Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, | 

may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Ian, Blenheim- | 
steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. | 


AW-MILLS.—WANTED, a steady, | 
energetic Man, who thoreughly endsssiande. the working of a 
Patent ‘General Joiner, and adapting cutters tothe various mouldings, 
required, to KEEP SAWS and TOOLS in Order, and to Attend t» the 
Sawing generally. None need apply who are not thoroughly efficient | 
and indastricus, and satisfactory references as to character and | 
Slee will be required.—Address, stating wager, 978, Office of | 
“The Builder” 


WO CLERKS WANTED in an Archi- 


tect and Surveyor’s Office in London, Salaries 102. 10s. and 
81. Ss. respectively. oth must write good hands, and understand 
ke- ping accounts. Both will be engaged chiefly in the survey of 
buildings in progress, in account, and in making plans.—Apply, in 
applicants’ own writing, to M. N. at Messrs. Waterlow & Sons’, 
Birchin-lane, E.C. 











HE LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH of) 


_ LUTON. Bedfordshire, require a competent person to fu'fi! 
| the offices of SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES. He 
| will b> required to give his whole time to the supervision of the 

workmen, and al! other matters § and a general'y included in the 
duties of Surveyor and under the Public 
Health Act, 1848, and not to engage sta ‘any other business. He will 
| be expected to have a thore cok buowteies of laying out, making 
ad repairing roads, making - and estimates, and of the value 
| of work, so as to set it at fair prices to contractors. and also to carry 

out his duties according to the bye-laws of the Board. The length of 





| reference can be given.— Address, PLU MBER, No. 


LAYER, a very BRICKWORT, by the rod. 
Good references.— Address, R, a Ay P. 14, Brook-road, Juuction-ruad, 
Upper Holloway. 


W ANTED by: m experienced ASSISTANT, 

an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Can P yey and finish 
| drawings from h sketches A gn style), make out details, has 
some knowled Gothic, and can make Mg mri drawings. 
Salary moder Prag mg J. M.C. Mr. Gobbi, Ironmonger-street, 
8t«mford, Lincolnshire, 


TO ITED. by tk BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a red 20, a 
RE-ENGAGE eas nae. Lape nay R, &c Would 

not object to make himself useful. 

able references,— Address, J. 8. SAMES. PAGE, Builder, St. Leonard’s- 

on-Pea, 














BUILDERS, PLUMB 


\ TANTED, by a first-class ‘PLUMBER. &e, 


4 SITUATION or JOB, piecework or otherwise —Address, 
stating wages given, to A. Z. Piamber, 35, Kye-lane, P-ckbam, 8.8. 


ERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


\ TANTED, PLAS fERING, Piecework, by 

a Man in the habit of taking plastering to an emeunt by 
the yard or lum No objection to the country. ur oniy.— 
Address, 3,007, ce of ‘* The Rudder.” 


TO BUILDERS — OTHERS. 


‘\ ANTED, by thoroughly good 
oe. a Jos, or SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH 
in zinework if yo = 








HAND. Can do gasit or 
ttreet, Southwark. 





TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS, 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKs. His hed 


| care of extensive jobs. Aged 38. Guod references,— Address, A. B. 


No. 1, Alexandra terrace, Church-road, Actoo, W, 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, in an Archi- 
tect’s Office, as IMPROVER. Has some knowledge of the 
business, Aged 18 ~—For further particulars address to J. T. 6, Pa k- 
place, Liverpool-road, N. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
ANTED, by a young Man, a constant 
SITUATION as WORKING FUREMAN. Is a good three- 
brench hand, gas-fitter, and paper-hsnger; well up in all house 
repairs ; a first-class hand for s general shop or estate, Eight years’ 
re’erence can be given as to ability Pp steadiness. —Add:ess, H. 
— No, 8, Wenlock-terrace, Wenlock-road, City-road, 











\ ANTED, a . RE-ENGAGEMENT, either 

in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE or as CLERK of WORKS. 
Has been articled to the Been d for the past four 
years and « half pl res eection of a larg: house. No 
ol jection to go abroad.—Address, L. J. W. Post-office, Paign'on, 
South Devon. 








bighways within the district is about 30 miles, The 
| 19,000. An unfurnished house, with gas, and c al, are found. — 
Applica ions, stating salary, accompanied with teatimonials, to bs 
addr: seed to GEORGE BAILEY, Clerk to the Local Board, 

| 3, Union-street, Luton, Beds. 


r ORs BMins 42-258 


_. WANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS, or MASTER MASON, 
who has bad practical experience ia the restoration of cathedral or 
church architecture, and in whom the ‘fullest confidence can be p'aced 
for steadiness of conduct and attention to his duties, WF commp 2l. per 
week. and the — of a house rent-free — ts ications and testi. 
peniale to bejsent to CHAS. A. THISELTON, Esq. Minster-yard, 

on} 


\ J] ANTED, ey ‘qnengetio WORKING 


FOREMAN. Neus need apply unless having filled a similar 
situttion—Apply by letter, stating age, references, and wages re- 
quired, toP. BURTON, Btone _Merchan’, , Stratford - road, Kensington. 

TO GRAINERS AND WRITERS. 


\ JANTED, a first-class Workman for a 


rermanency —Apply to SMITH BROTHERS, Decorators, 
Northampto 


GOTHIC DRAUGHTSMEN. 


TO @ 
WANTED, immediately, the temporary 


ASSISTANCE of a Gentleman, a good line draughtsman, and 
well up in eccleriasticsl detail — Addr. a, with terms and reference, 
to ARCHITECT, care of Mr, Pilcher, dews Ageut, Gray's-inn-road, 














MASTER PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED “by a Young Man, aged 21,a 

aITUATION, nf {MPROVRK in PLUMBING and GAS- 
FITTING Has bee n ‘used to new and jobbiug work. Wouid like to 
article himself for twelve months.— A. Z, 34, Samford- 
street, Pertmman Market, ee. 


HITECTS, & 
ANTED pe “EN GAGEMENT, by an 
perienced DRAUGHTSMAN. Can prepare drawings from 
rough Fn details, &e. Excelient references. Salary mode- 
rate.— Address, R. P. 40, Windmill-street, Tot'enham-court-roa?, W- 


\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


b'e Vooes Mien, aged 32, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZER, end PLAIN Zinc. WORKER. Well able to make bim- 
self generally useful in anythiog required, principally at jobbing, 
work. Wages no object.—a ms H. H. 83, Paddingtou-street 
Portman-square, Ma ylebone, W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENST as CLERK. Several years in lat sitaa- 
tion, Highest references.—Address, A. B. 5, Camballa-terrace, 
Surrey-lane, Battersea. 














RAINERS AND WRITERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER, Town preferred.—Address, J. C. 








London, W.C. 


Post-office, Kettering. 


| 
24 
, 
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